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LITERATURE. 
THE SEMPILL BALLATES. 


The Sempill Ballates: A Series of Historical, 
Political, and Satirical Scotish Poems, as- 
cribed to Robert Sempill MDLXVII.— 
MDIXXXIIL,, to which are added Poems 
by Sir James Semple of Beltrees, now for 
the first time printed. (Edinburgh: Tho- 
mas George Stevenson.) 


Tue ‘“Sempill Ballates’’ consist of a 
series of poetical compositions referring 
chiefly to the stirring events in Scottish 
history which took place during the later 
portion of the reign of Mary and under the 
four Regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton, who held the government during the 
minority of James VI. In them we read the 
opinions of contemporaries on such matters 
as the murder of Darnley, the subsequent 
behaviour of Mary, her deposition, the ad- 
ministration and assassination of the Regent 
Murray, the distractions of the country, torn 
asunder by the rival factions of King’s men 
and Queen’s men, the death of Lord Methven, 
the siege and surrender of Edinburgh Castle 
to the Regent assisted by English forces. 
Originally published in the fugitive form of 
broadsides, intended merely to express or to 
influence the popular sentiment of the day, 
many of them would have failed to survive 
to the present time, but for the fact that they 
were eagerly collected by Elizabeth’s envoys 
or friends in Scotland as evidences of the 
political feeling of the country, and forwarded 
to London, where they have been preserved 
among the State papers of the period. Besides 
those thus rescued, a good many have found 
their way into the various ballad collections, 
especially that in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries in London, and the Roxburgh 
Collection; a few are to be found in the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh, and the collection of Mr. Henry 
Huth; and for some which are otherwise 
unknown, we are indebted to the literary 
industry of John Graham Dalyell, who in 
1801 published a collection of Scottish Poems 
of the Sixteenth Century. 

Although the “ Ballates,” taking as they do 
different sides in the political controversies of 
the age, are evidently by various authors, the 
most important of them have been associated 
with the name of Robert Sempil or Semple, 
and hence the collection is not unaptly en- 
titled the “Sempill Ballates.” Of Robert 
Sempil, apart from the fact that his name is 
appended to several of the original broad- 
sides, little is known. The few notices of 
him or his works to be found in contem- 
porary records are collected in the preface 
to the present volume. From these it ap- 
pears that, on January 17, 1568, a play 
made by Robert Semple was “ played before 


the Lord Regent and divers uthers of the- 


nobilitie;” and that in the preceding year 





(apparently), on February 12, 1567-8, the 
Lord High Treasurer paid a sum of 
661. 13s. 4d. to Robert Semple, probably in 
recompense for some similar performance, 
unless indeed there is a confusion as to the 
dates, and the occasions are the same. When, 
in October 1568, George Bannatyne was 
driven from Edinburgh by that terrible pest 
which devastated the city, putting a stop to 
all business, and driving away all who could 
flee, and beguiled the three months of his 
country retreat by copying out in a fair 
hand, on good folio paper, that collection of 
his country’s poems which in the far-famed 
Bannatyne Manuscript has made his name 
immortal, he was able to include three satir- 
ical poems with the colophon “quod Sem- 
pill,” dealing with the failings and followers 
of-certain ‘‘ slicht wemen ” of the town in a 
manner considerably broader than is now 
thought decorous either in prose or rhyme. 
Allan Ramsay, who had a keen nose for any- 
thing like carrion, of course included these 
productions in his Evergreen, contriving, as 
was his wont, to make their broad points 
still ‘“‘mair braid and plane.” These were 
evidently, from their date, productions of 
Sempil’s ycuth, and seem to show that he 
practised his pen upon the social scandals of 
the day before he launched into the sea of 
political conflict. The next record we have 
of him occurs in the Diary of the Rev. 
James Melvill, who, tells that, while he 
was at Montrose in 1570, the post from 
Edinburgh used to bring “ Psalme Buikes 
and Ballates, namlie of Robert Semple’s 
making, wherin I tuik pleasour, and 
lernit sum thing bothe of the esteat of 
the countrey, and of the missours (mea- 
sures) and cullors of Scottes ryme.” On 
June 5, 1582, according to Calderwood, 
‘Robert Sempill was takin out of his bed 
tymeouslie in the morning, by William 
Stewart, brother of Arran” (favourite of 
the young King James VI.), “and was sent 
to Kinneil the nixt morning, because it was 
alledged he had received letters from the 
Earle of Angus.” And under 1584 the same 
authority attributes to Robert Sempell, a 
Scottish poet, a ballad against the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, entitled The Legend of the 
Lymmar’s Life, a copy of which, it may be 
added, containing Semple’s name, appears in 
the present collection. 

Finally, that Sempil was still alive, though 
apparently in reduced circumstances, near 
the end of the century, appears from a sonnet 
addressed by Montgomery, author of The 
Cherrie and the Slae, to Robert Hudson, who 
had been a poet and musician at the Court of 
James VI. :— 


“ Ye knaw ill guyding genders mony gees, 
And specially in poets ; for example, 
Ye can pen out tua cuple an ye pleis, 
Yourself and I, old Scott and Robert Semple.” 


According to Dempster, who wrote early 
in the next century, the poet’s death occurred 
in 1595. Suchare really all the facts known 
as to Sempill, and, in the lack of information, 
the question of his personal identity has 
been ingeniously and somewhat idly debated 
by Scottish writers, some of whom have 
tried to discover in him Robert, fourth Lord 
Semple, a nobleman living at the same 
period, but whose name is innocent of all 





————~ 


charge of poetising, and who, moreover, 
lived and died a Roman Catholic, while the 
Sempill of the ballads was not only a Protes- 
tant, but a zealous polemic on the side of 
Presbyterianism. 

The literary abilities of Sempil have been 
estimated very diversely. Dempster, who 
wrote his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scoto- 
rum abroad in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, ascribes to his carmina ama- 
toria, ‘*Propertii sanguinem, Tibulli lac, 
Ovidii mel, Callimachi sudorem;” one sus- 
pects that the Father had no knowledge of 
Sempill’s political or ecclesiastical views, 
else his judgment might have been less 
favourable. On the other hand, Dr. Irving, 
in his History of Scottish Poetry, finds it 
“very difficult to discover in his composi- 
tions any portion of poetical spirit,” a judg- 
ment as unreasonable in its depreciation as 
Dempster’s in its eulogy. 

Of the thirty-eight ballads here collected, 
Sempill’s name is really appended only to 
ten, including the three from the Bannatyne 
MS., and the editor has not attempted to 
apportion him his share of the others. To 
do this, indeed, would perhaps not be pos- 
sible; but it is easy to point out several in 
the collection which cannot be his. 

The series begins with several ballads, 
deploring the death of Darnley, and charging 
Mary in no measured terms with being the 
murderer. She is Delilah, Jezebel, Clytem- 
nestra, Semiramis, the monster of woman- 
hood, for whom no imprecations are too 
strong. 

Passing on, we learn the sentiments ex- 
cited by Mary’s marriage to Bothwell, her 
defeat and capture at Carberry Hill, im- 
prisonment in Loch Leven, and subsequent 
escape, defeat, and flight to England. Not 
until after this, apparently, does a champion 
of the Queen take up his pen in her defence, 
to charge the Regent Murray with being 
the real author of the crimes imputed to 
her, and as aiming to play the part of 
another Richard III. :— 


“ A scholler sure of pregnant wit, andapt for such a 
place, 

Who trayned vp was in the schole of lyeinge Sathan’s 
grace, 

Where he hath learned a finer feat than Richard earst 
did see, 


To doo the deede and laye the blame on them that 
blameles be. 

For he and his companions take agreeing all in one, 

Did kill the King & laye the blame the sakeless Queene 


vpon, 
And that this deede to each man’s sight might seeme 
to be most plaine, 


They drewe her from her spouse that night by craft 
& subtill trayne.” 


So with all that followed, “ Bastard James” 
was at the bottom of it, skilfully contriving, 
however, that Mary should appear the guilty 
party, so as to estrange the people from 
‘their good and vertuous Queene.” 

Then follow admonitions to the Lords of 
the Congregation to be up and doing, and 
especially to resist the restoration of the 
Queen, which now began to be talked of, 
the idea being allowed to pass current by 
Elizabeth, in order to render the King’s 
party still more dependent on herself. That 
they did so is shown by the complimentary 
allusions to “the noble Quene of Ingland,” 
which now begin to appear in the ballads :— 
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“ Pray for the Nobill Quene of Ingland, 
Quha in our neid still sends us supportatioun, 
Hir grace, lang space, may in gude weilfair stand !” 
And again :— 
“The Lord save Elizabeth, that ane gude woman, 
That cauldly and bauldly debait will our quarrell 
With men and with money, baith armour and 
grayth, 
As sche hes afoir tyme dofendit this Faith. 


The Lord send us quyetnes, and keip our young 
king, 

The Quene of Ingland’s Maieste, and lang mot thai 
ryng !” 


The threats of Spain, which culminated in 
the Invincible Armada, are thus referred to 
in this ballad (xxxiii.) professing to be “set 
out be ane fugitiue Scottisman that fled out 
of Paris at this lait Murther,” 7.e. the Mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew :— 


“ Now wyse Quene Elizabeth! luik to yourself, 
Dispite them, and write thame ane bill of 
defyance ; 
The Papistis and Spanyards hes partit your pelf, 
As newly and trewly was tald me thir tythance ; 
Feleue thay to land heir, and get vs for nocht, 
Will ye do as we do, it sal be deir bocht. 
Giue, pleis God, we gre sa, and hald vs togidder, 
saith surely and sturely, and stoutly gainstand 
thame ; 
Thay could not weill conqueis vs, euld ye considder, 
For our men are dour men, and likis weill to 
land thame; 
Quhen Cesar himself was chaist, haue ye foryet, 
And baith the realmes be aggreit, tak that thay get.” 


Kirkealdy .of Grange, having been en- 
trusted by his brother Lords of the Congre- 
gation with the command of Edinburgh 
Castle, to their dismay turned sides, and 
held the fortress in the name of Mary. Be- 
fore his defection was publicly avowed, a 
ballad, addressed to him by Sempil, “The 
Hailsome Admonitioun” (No. xxi.), shows 
the fears that began to be entertained of his 
designs; as No. xxiii., ‘‘ The Captane of the 
Castelli, ” proclaims the determination of 
Kirkcaldy to defend his “ hauld ” against the 
Regent and England combined. This pos- 
session of the Castle was a threat, and some- 
thing even more serious, to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, and the ‘‘ Lamentatioun of the 
Communis of Scotland,” No. xxx., shows 
how the trade of the town and adjacent 
country was utterly ruined by the “ reif and 
oppression” of the soldiers of the garrison. 
Robert Lekprevik, the printer of all the bal- 
lads which have come down to us with an 
imprint, now also found Edinburgh too hot 
for him; he might put his name to ballads 
calling Mary murderess and whore, while 
her power was passing from her, but it was 
a different thing to beard Grange in the 
Castle, so he fled with his printing-press, 
first to Stirling and then to Saint Andrews, 
whence he continued to discharge his broad- 
sides from a safe distance. He returned to 
Edinburgh in 1572, when the Castle was 
assaulted with help of English soldiers and 
ordnance, and his first printed ballad com- 
memorates fittingly “The Siege of the 
Castel,” by Sempil. In this poem the writer 
speaks as an eye-witness and sharer in some 
of the operations, and has been supposed to 
be himself named in the lines— 


“ Yit Hume and Crafurde to the laue wes gyde, 
With certane soiouris of the garysoun ; 
Four Capitanis followit at thair bak to byde, 
Sempill and Hectour, Ramsay and Robesoun.” 





Those who consider this ‘ Sempill” was 
the poet, seem not to have read the next 
lines :-— 
“But Hume wes first that ouir the wallis wan, 
As I heir say, I wes not thair my sell ; 


The Generall says he playit the uailyeant man, 
With prayssis mo nor I intend to tell.” 


Clearly then the “Sempill”’ who followed 
at Hume’s back was not the writer, who was 
not thair “his sell.” 

Shortly after this the Queen’s party was 
completely suppressed ; in 1578 the young 
King took the government into his own 
hands, and thenceforth the ballads become 
few. They include “ Ane Complaint vpon 
Fortune,” addressed to the King in behalf 
of the Earl of Morton, lately Regent, but 
now in disgrace; also one of the most 
famous of Sempil’s compositions, “‘ The Le- 
gend of the Bischop of St. Androis Lyfe,” 
in which he batters with merciless severity 
the Tulchean or nominal Archbishop, Mr. 
Patrick Adamsone alias Cousteane, who, 
though pronounced by Irving ‘‘a scholar 
and a man of talents,” was charged with 
acts of indecency, petty dishonesty, and 
falsehood, which, now that he was in dis- 
grace, rendered him the butt of those who 
had envied his sudden rise, and resented his 
ambition. So far as is known, this is the 
latest of Sempil’s writings, and with it we 
may leave the subject-matter of the ballates 
and turn to their form. 

The philological interest of the ballates has 
already been hinted at. They belong to that 
later portion of the middle Scotch period 
when the language, like the country, was 
already rushing into the arms of England. 
But, in truth, the distractions with which 
the nation was torn between the French and 
English sympathisers is reflected with won- 
derful vividness in the poor language simi- 
larly distracted between French and English 
influences. To the English belong the en- 
tire corruption of the native spelling, and 
such peculiarities as the substitution of 
Southern o for Northern a and wu, in knowe, 
soe, hold, whoe, doore, soone, for native knaw, 
swa, hald, quha, dure, sune; the weak, drag- 
gling do, doeth, done as auxiliaries; the 
relative who, for native quhilk, &e. But 
along with this one is surprised to find the 
Scoto-French words about as numerous as 
at any anterior period, and showing from 
their use in compositions of avowedly popular 
character that they had taken a firmer hold 
upon the language than is generally sup- 
posed. 

The Glossary appended to the volume is 
satisfactory so far as it goes; it wants, how- 
ever, many of the most peculiar words found 
in the ballads, and some it registers without 
explanation: such is “wont shone clout” 
applied to Rizzio :— 

“ Dauy and his, thair state was wont shone clout 

Our cumly King was of the blude royall :” 


that is, Rizzio and his rout were to Darnley 
no better than a “used shoe-patch.” 

In the Preface the publisher mentions his 
obligations to the late W. B. D. D. Turnbull, 
Esq., of the Record Office, and J. W. K. Ey- 
ton, F.S.A., for their assistance in obtaining 
him copies of the originals. He does not tell 
us whom we are to hold responsible for the 
editing of these materials, so far as concerns 





the accuracy of the text and arrangement, 
Indeed one is soon forced to the conelusion 
that this has been done by that indefinite 
personage Nobody-in-particular, so slovenly . 
is the execution. The ballates are arranged 
ostensibly in chronological order, but they 
do not seem to have been read with any care, 
so as to educe the proper succession from 
their contents. The result is that in various 
places they are inserted in confusion; for 
example No. 9, “a ryme in defence of the 
Q. of Scotts against the Earle of Murray,” 
in which we find the Regent still alive and 
vigorous, ought to have preceded not only 
No. 8, the Inffant King’s Complaint on ac- 
count of Murray’s murder, but even No. 7, 
which is, in fact, Sempil’s reply to ‘Tom 
Trowth,” the anonymous author of No. 9. 
Then also No. 10, which claims to be a vision 
of the Regent’s death, appearing on the very 
evening of the murder, ought also to have 
preceded No. 8, which purports to be written 
after the results of Murray’s removal from 
the scene began to take effect. Even without 
reading the pieces, suspicion might have 
been aroused by the fact that No. 9 occurs 
in Vol. 13 (December 11, 1568), No. 67 of 
the Scottish Series of State Papers, while 
No. 7 is in Vol. 14 (August), No. 74. Then 
surely we had a right to expect a text 
which, if not up to the standard of the best 
Early English Text Society’s editing, should 
be free from the blunders which one is pained 
to stumble upon in this volume. We shall 
probably be told that many of these only re- 
produce the printer’s errors of the old 
Broadsides, but the fact that the volume 
closes with a page and ahalf of Hrrata, only 
four of which (and not all these truly) are 
excused as being in the originals, affords a 
test to be applied to the many errors not 
there corrected, arising mainly from a failure 
to distinguish letters similar to each other in 
the Old English type, as fand long s, n and x, 
r,c, and ¢t, Tand C, li and h, and in others 
clearly from the misreading of a modern hasty 
transcript, as where dune is converted into 
clune, gruch into grude. Granting even that a 
percentage of these is found in the original 
broadsides, the publisher in his Errata ad- 
mits the principle of correcting them ; and, 
indeed, the unconscious typographical errors 
ofa printed original, left by the inadvertence 
of a printer’s reader, are in a very different 
position from the peculiarities of a MS. of 
which the scribe must at least have been 
conscious. To give a fac-simile of an early 
printed book is one thing ; to print from it 
is another; and in doing the latter, if we 
do not correct its errors, we exaggerate 
them; f for s, T for C,a broken-headed d 
for 0, are very slight inaceuracies in black 
letter, and at once explain themselves to the 
reader, while in Roman type they are glaring 
and embarrassing blunders, which cost even 
the expert some time to see through. But 
if the editor had done no worse than give 
us a fac-simile of the originals, there would 
have been little to complain of. I have 
examined many of these, and collated them 
with the modern printed pages, and am 
thus able to say that Lekprevik’s Errata are 
very few indeed, while those which Mr. Ste- 
venson introduces are legion ; the conclusion 
being that the Ballads were transcribed first 
of all by an incompetent person, or with @ 
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‘haste and negligence worse than incom- 


petence; and that they were printed from 
these transcripts without the proofs being 
read with the originals, so as to check either 
the blunders of the copyist or the additional 
ones due to the printer misreading his 
already erroneous copy. 

James A. H. Murray. 





Paris et Versailles il y a Cent Ans. Par Jules 
Janin, de l’Académie Frangaise. (Paris: 
Firmin Didot, fréres. London: Dulau.) 

THERE must be for a considerable number of 

French writers a certain seductive grace in 

the France of the last century—a fascination 

that few will regret or can explain. The 
era of regeneration has yielded less to litera- 
ture than that of decadence and decay; the 

Regency has been a richer mine than the 

Revolution. Pen and brush have wavered 

and grown weak before Danton and Robes- 

pierre; they have dwelt longingly, if not 
lovingly, on the powdered heads of the 
meanest of Dubois’s recruits and Louis’s 
victims. The paint, powder, and periwig 
period occupied by the Regency and the 
reign of Louis XV. has been explored into 
the darkest dungeons of its bastilles, ran- 
sacked into the most secret boudoirs of its 
palaces: Arséne Houssaye has returned with 
taffeta flowers and mincing medallions, 

Lacroix with curious pamphlets, Taine with 

an unknown Boucher, Sainte-Beuve with a 

biography, De Goncourt with a fashion-plate. 

From Jules Barni, the political economist, 

to Alexandre Dumas, from De Loménie to 

Monselet, few modern French writers have 

resisted the pompons and patches, the philo- 

sophers and comedians, the courtiers and 
courtesans of a hundred years ago. There 

was a resemblance between the two mid- 

centuries that fitted the moralists of one to 

analyse the immorality of the other. Both 
were periods of reaction against preceding 
régimes of hypocritical austerity ; both knew 
their transitory character, and cried Carpe 
diem! remembering yesterday, foreseeing 
to-morrow. It was the same frantic orgy on 

a muttering volcano, the same scepticism, 

the same pomp, the same police—the same 

paralysis of moral strength, and poverty of 
intellectual manifestation. Men studied the 

Paris of Louis the Well-Beloved as a guide 

to that of Caesar, the Versailles of the 

Monarchy as anexplanation of the Compiégne 

of the Empire. The society they mixed 

with gave them clues to the intrigues of that 
which had died away; if La Montespan was 
missing, Dubois, Law, and even Richeliea— 

Anglicised, attenuated, but still retaining 

their old characters and positions—were 

visible wherever Tout Paris danced, gambled, 
wept from the end of its painted lashes, or 
clapped its jewelled hands, The names had 
changed, had lost the patrician particles; 
it was a noblesse whose only obligation was 
an “ obligation Mexicaine ”’—but this was 
the only difference. Popular, however, as 
this similarity rendered the study of the pre- 
revolutionary era, that study has hitherto 
been strangely unproductive of any extended 
view of its subject asa whole. The eigh- 
teenth century has been pictured in morsels 
and miniatures, never by any authoritative 
writer in its entirety. It has been dissected 





by specialists, seldom depicted by historians. 
The historians were not perhaps wanting, 
but the century was peculiarly difficult to 
describe. There is scarcely a stand-point 
from which a connected survey of the Louis- 
Quinze era can be obtained. We see a 
medley of conflicting anecdotes and private 
memoirs, a chaos of contradictions in morals, 
in politics, in literature, a Babel of love- 
whispers and war-cries, philosophic epigrams 
and courtly compliments. It is a reign of 
sixty years that has left scarcely one record 
of greater weight than a chronique scan- 
daleuse. The Fastes de Louis Quinze, the 
Vie Privée de Lowis Quinze, the Notes de 
Police of Sartines, the too famous Recueil of 
Maurepas, these and the innumerable slan- 
derous Gazettes smuggled from Holland 
constitute the only contemporary history of 
the epoch. 

M. Jules Janin has used these materials 
as they presented themselves to his notice, 
without essaying to evolve from their con- 
fused mass anything more compact and 
complete than a series of portraits in pen 
and ink. He has declined to mount the 
vacant pedestal of the historian of the 
eighteenth century, and contented himself 
with repeating and commentating its anec- 
dotes. There was a golden opportunity, 
and M. Janin has missed it ; but remember- 
ing the characteristic work of the first 
French feuilletoniste, we cannot assume that 
his readers haye missed much. The critic 
of the Débats is too irresolute, discursive, 
and frivolous a writer in his most serious 
moods to deduce the philosophy of a reign 
like that of Louis Quinze, a philosophy that 
was the baby babble of the Revolution, that 
began in pedantic epigrams in the salons of 
Mdme. de Persan and Mdile. Quinault, and 
ended in a significant roll of Santerre’s 
drums on the Place de la Révolution. He 
has doubtless chosen his part wisely, because 
that part is not an elevated one. It is that 
of a chronicler with considerable taste, with 
a fluent and graceful style, with a light and 
varied erudition most difficult to control, 
and a thoroughly accurate knowledge of what 
pleases the general reader. That general 
reader would indeed be hard to please who 
could find no chapter to his mind in Paris et 
Versailles. He is guided through the laby- 
rinth of court intrigues, financier’s snares, 
philosophers’ systems, and bourgeois satires 
by a light and pleasant hand—a hand that 
pauses at no station long enough to do more 
than scatter a few flowers of rhetoric. Nor 
is the guide a flagellant, an irreconcileable 
hater of the characteristics of the ancien 
régime. He sees in Bourdaloue and Massillon 
a compensation for Pompadour and Mont- 
espan. He bids us admire the Regent 
performing his devotions in state at Ste. 
Eustache on Easter Day, and proceeding 
from the chapel to Mdme. de Parabére’s 
hotel in the Place Vendéme, where he feasts 
in a “chambre tout illuminée et tout 
ouverte.’ ‘Comme on oublie en ce 
moment l’Encyclopédie et ses démons! ”— 
the Pére Massillon is reading at Versailles, 
turned towards the King, his sermon on Le 
Véritable Culte; and Mdme. de Montespan 
sits behind the King’s chair, likening, may 
be, the picture of Herod’s court to those 
sacred paintings hanging in the most volup- 





tuous boudoirs of the Petite Maison, re- 
membering the Saint Antoine préchant aux 
Oiseaux in the great billiard room, and 
reflecting that the painted birds were better 
listeners than the painted courtesans. There 
is an effective theatrical side to these pom- 
pous professions of faith, but M. Janin has 
been at pains to discover for them a meaning 
they never had in reality. Beside Bour- 
daloue it is permissible to place Dubois and 
innumerable abbés galants whose position 
in society M. Janin has himself described. 
With the pulpit denunciations of luxury and 
royal excess, it is easy to contrast Bossuet’s 
implacable and blasphemous definition of 
Divine right : “ The royal authority is abso- 
lute. The prince is accountable to no one for 
what he ordains. When the prince has judged 
there is no other judgment. Kings are gods, 
and share ina manner the divine indepen- 
dence.” If religion was a bath that purified, 
and occasionally a rod that chastised, in the 
Regent’s Versailles, it was also an efficient 
prop—an ally that counselled a prompt use 
of the Bastille and the wheel. 

The real religion of Versailles and Paris 
was that of etiquette and courtesy. It had 
its professors and bigots no less than the 
established form; and here the author, 
having no lofty moral to deduce, is a more 
acceptable instructor. The spirit of grand 
ceremonious civility pervaded the bourgeoisie 
as well as the aristocracy. A bourgeois 
saluted the bed of a dame de qualité and her 
portrait ; his coat was of the colour of his 
hat; he kissed the noble hand that offered 
him a biscuit at table; he had a maitre de 
politesse to instruct him in all such usages. 
At court, etiquette was greater than the 
King. Living, Madame de Pompadour was 
queen ; dead, she was buried like the simplest 
shopkeeper of the Rue Quincampoix, her 
lover finding no tenderer requiem than: 
“Pauvre Marquise, elle s’en va par un bien 
mauvais temps!” There were public fes- 
tivities in the house of the Duc de Maine when 
royal letters patent conferred on him the 
right to present the shirt and towel to the 
king. It was in nearly all points a world 
seen through a reversed telescope. The 
infinitely little predominated. M. Janin 
describes, in his Journal d’une Provinciale, 
what the Marquis de Dangeau ingenuously 
made patent in his Memoirs. The gravest 
events in this journal of a woman who read 
Tacitus occupy no more important place 
than the escape of a canary, the loss of a 
poodle, the death of a pet monkey. She has 
never heard of L’ Esprit des Lois, L’ Essai sur 
les Meeurs, the Encyclopédie, big as they are 
with Revolution. Pompadour had just died, 
the Parliament was banished, the people in 
revolt, war was imminent, and famine pre- 
sent—and Mdlle. Laurette confides to her 
journal that her canary is beginning to sing. 
The bombardment of Calais’ elicits the 
simple reflection, ‘“‘ On ne croit pas que cela 
leur serve & grande chose.” As M. Janin 
paints them, the omnipotent philosophes 
were scarcely less frivolous than the pro- 
vinciale. M. le Baron de Grimm, even 
D’Alembert, were the purveyors of scan- 
dalous anecdotes to the Baron d’Holbach. 
For one among the baron’s guests the 
author professes a warmer sympathy. It is 
Diderot, the incarnation of the literary 
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revolution, the first romantique, by turns 
tyrannical, indignant, fascinating, seeking 
Truth right and left, and stumbling over 
paradoxes; the people’s idol, the guest of 
yrands seigneurs—whom he never flattered 
like Voltaire—taller by all his téte fu- 
mante than the pretty précieuwses and 
amateur sceptics of the Encyclopedists’ 
Academy. He had said that there is but 
one virtue in the world—justice ; and liti- 
gants came from the farthest provinces to 
pray to him plead for them, for the virtue was 
not universally practised under Louis Quinze. 
It is an obscure and unhealthy, an odious 
and ridiculous, a monstrous and puerile 
system of justice that M. Janin describes in 
the chapters “Une Reine d’un Jour,” and 
“Un Lieutenant Civil de Vingt-quatre 
Heures,”’—a system based on secret delation, 
and set in movement by the bon plaisir of 
the King. ‘“ La Reine d’un Jour” was an 
obscure burgher’s daughter who happened to 
catch the eye of M. de Soubise, a favourite 
of Mdme. de Pompadour. Through his 
agency she could direct all the machinery of 
the State, confer honours, avenge injuries, 
ennoble and enrich her future husband, and 
cause a drunken broil in which he was 
engaged against some members of the Eng- 
lish embassy to result in the expulsion of 
the insular envoys. The “ Lieutenant Civil 
de Vingt-quatre Heures” was a young abbé 
au petit collet, arrested by mistake, and 
closeted for a day in the private cabinet of 
M. Hérault, Lieutenant of Police. He profited 
by his incarceration to read the quarterly re- 
ports addressed to M. le Lieutenant by the 
twenty-six state prisons, to examine the 
blank orders bearing the King’s private 
stamp in red ink—the lettres de cachet by 
which all justice was suspended, all rights 
and privileges abrogated. There was a time 
when the terrible crimson stamp was affixed 
by none but the King himself. But Louis 
Quinze exercised even his tyranny with in- 
dolence; the privilege had been left to the 
ministers, who, in their turn, in many in- 
stances left it to their lacqueys. There was 
a curious confusion of reclamations and com- 
plaints on the Lieutenant Civil’s table—all 
awaiting an answering lettre de cachet. 
Malle. le Couvreur complained of the in- 
solence of her rival, Mdlle. Carton, of the 
Opera. Two hundred prisoners wrote from 
the several bastilles that their only crime 
was having cried “ Vive le Roi et périsse la 
Constitution!” Twenty persons had been 
detained six years at the Bastille for having 
refused to accept the condemnation of the 
ninety-first proposition of the Pére Quesnel, 
which avers that “the fear of an unjust con- 
demnation cannot liberate us from our duty.” 
The Abbé filled up the blank forms with 
merciful edicts. He commanded the libera- 
tion of Diderot; he ordered the Prince de 
Charolais to restore the wife of the Maitre 
des Requétes, detained in his petite maison at 
Montmartre ; M. de Monthulé to render back 
Malle. Haudry to her father; M. de Beau- 
champ, Chevalier de Malte, to repay to M. de 
Courbon the ten thousand livres he won 
with loaded dice. All the follies and turpi- 
tudes of the epoch were laid bare in that 
little cabinet of the Palais de Justice, and 
for all the improvised Lieutenant imagined 
some well-meant but evanescent remedy. 





And the chaotic condition of the police 
administration was such that the orders 
were carried out without inquiry: the 
King had had a paroxysm of philan- 
thropy, that was all. The subject of this 
adventure was Francois Joachim de Pierres, 
abbé, and afterwards Cardinal de Bernis, 
the minister, and something more, it is said, 
of Mdme. de Pompadour. 

M. Janin avers that he owes as much of 
his erudition concerning society in the 
eighteenth century to art as to literature. 
The assertion is easily credible. The man- 
nerisms and puerilities of Chardin, Oudry, 
Lancret, Moreau, and their contemporaries, 
in no way excluded a certain realism, lost 
under the Revolution. There are domestic 
scenes by Chardin that revive the old world 
life in its most intimate details ; and what 
Chardin did for the bourgeois household, 
Moreau achieved for the frivolities, the 
gaieties, the elegancies of his time. His 
Suite d’Estampes pour servir a U Histoire 
des Mewrs et des Costumes aw Dix-huitiéme 
Siécle,” are bitten in by a cunning satirist’s 
hand. And the etching needle, the brush 
and pencil were less dangerous tools to hold 
than the pen. One might put philosophy 
into an engraving without fear of the 
dungeon reserved for the author of Lettres 
Philosuphiques. Court and Academy recog- 
nised art if they ignored drama and philoso- 
phy. Chardin was elected one of the Forty, 
and occupied a fautewil beside Pigalle, to 
whom the King had offered the cordon of 
St. Michel. Dilettantism was in the air of 
Versailles no less than the musk of the 
Mignons’ shirt frills. Louis XV. was a 
clever draughtsman, Marie Louise excelled 
in landscape, the Duc d’Orléans produced a 
commendable Daphnis et Chloe and the 
famous pictorial witticism Les Petits Pieds. 
There was, in truth, no lack of appreciative 
Maecenases in Paris and Versailles; but M. 
Janin has dwelt somewhat too complacently 
on these sunnier sides of the era. His work 
ends fitly with a sketch of Mirabean, but it 
is the Mirabeau of drinking bouts, of the 
Letters to Sophie, not the revolutionary 
tribune. And this avoidance of all earnest 
enquiry and analysis is observable from 
beginning to end of Paris et Versailles. It 
was natural enough—inevitable indeed—in 
an historical study by Jules Janin ; but it is 
impossible not to regret that with such 
materials the author should have produced 
nothing more durable and dignified than a 
digressive and disjointed causerie, that 
skims but never plunges, amuses but never 
moves or enlightens. EVELYN JERROLD. 








The Constitutional History of England in its 
Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Vol. I. (Oxford: at the Cla- 
rendon Press, 1874.) 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press are to 
be congratulated upon this book, the last 
addition to the valuable series of works 
issued under their auspices. While the Syn- 
dics of the Pitt Press at Cambridge are 
chiefly occupied in publishing Bibles and 
cribs (both useful in their way), the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press have produced 
a series of works which reflect credit, not 





only on the authors, but also on the univer- 
sity. Not the least important is this history 
of Professor Stubbs, which is calculated to 
supply a distinct want in our historical lite. 
rature. We had no work upon English 
institutions which brought together the 
results of modern study and research. The 
fragment—and it is little more than a frag- 
ment—of his History of the Middle Ages 
which Hallam devotes to the subject only 
indicates the general outlines of the founda- 
tion of our constitutional history, leavin 
the reader to fill in the picture in its details 
by reading the numerous works on different 
parts of the subject. Mr. Finlason, in his 
edition of Reeves’s History of English Law, 
has, it is true, endeavoured to fill up the gap, 
but the distinguishing features of that book 
are the divergence in opinion between the 
author and the editor, and the attempt to 
trace every existing institution to an origin 
in Roman law. Until the publication of 
Mr. Stubbs’s books there has been no modern 
author who has endeavoured to write the 
history of the English Constitution as a 
whole, guided by the light that German 
scholarshipand the publication of our national 
records have thrown upon it. 

In this volume we get the first instalment 
of the work, giving the history to the 
year 1215, the date of John’s Great Charter. 
It will be rembered that some few years ago 
Mr. Stubbs published a most useful volume, 
the text of the more important of our early 
charters and laws—in fact, the’ evidence 
upon which his present history is based. 

The first three chapters give us an ac- 
count of the German origin of our institu- 
tions and our German ancestors. Based 
mainly upon the statements of Caesar and 
Tacitus, Mr. Stubbs gives us a vivid picture 
of what our German ancestors were, and 
what was the life they led, before—impelled 
either by the spirit of plunder, or conquest, 
or both—they started upon those expeditions 
that ended in the settlement of England. 
Mr. Stubbs’s explanation of the vexed pas- 
sage in which Tacitus states that the Ger- 
mans divided their land “ secundum digni- 
tationem,” that cattle and slaves were their 
chief articles of property, that wealth in 
cattle involved of necessity a proportionate 
part of pasture and meadow, and wealth in 
slaves a larger share of the arable land, is 
certainly ingenious. 

Mr. Stubbs advocates, and rightly advo- 
cates, the view that the importance of the 
Welsh laws upon our history has been greatly 
overrated, and that the Welsh laws we 
have are of so late a date that it is most pro- 
bable that the points in which they resemble 
the Saxon laws were taken by the Welsh 
from the Saxons, not adopted by the con- 
querors from the conquered. Among the 
many doubtful points we have in our early 
history, this one at least seems clear, that 
there are none of our existing institutions to 
which we can assign a genuine native origin. 

The subject of the settlement of the land 
is one of the most important elements, if not 
the most important, in our constitutional his- 
tory; and here, while agreeing with Mr. 
Stubbs in holding that the original allotment 
of land was based upon the mark system, we 
differ from his view that, “at the opening 
of Anglo-Saxon history, absolute ownership 
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of land in severalty was established and 
becoming the rule.” All the evidence seems 
to us the other way. Community of owner- 
ship was the principle upon which all the 
Saxon land settlement rests, and the great 
extent of common field land that exists to 
this day in England attests to the univer- 
sality of the custom. Mr. Stubbs seems to 
be of opinion that there were three distinct 
classes of land—that held by individuals in 
full ownership, the bocland ; that of which 
the ownership was in the State, the folkland ; 
and the intermediate class, of which the 
ownership was held in common by the com- 
munities. But we fail to see how this theory 
is borne out by the evidence. The lanc was 
either private or public; there does not in 
early times—or really at any time—seem to 
have been a threefold division. The “ ethel,” 
as Mr. Stubbs terms the inherited land held 
in private ownership, may have been the 
origin of bocland, but the evidence upon 
which this proposition rests is very slight. 
Mr. Stubbs himself shows that the term 
“ ethel,” as applied to landed estates, is a 
modern, not a Saxon term. That private 
property in land existed before writing was 
known is most probable, and that writing 
formed no necessary part of the transfer of 
ownership of land, and was only used as a 
convenient form of evidence, is abundantly 
clear ; but the fact that we have so few exam- 
ples of the early transfer of land would tend 
to prove the small area of the bocland. In 
addition to this, the bocland was exempt 
from taxes to which the majority of the land 
was subject, thus proving by the fact of its 
exemption that its area was but small com- 
pared to that which paid taxes. Asa rule 
it included merely the house, garden, home- 
stead, and a small enclosure or two for rear- 
ing the young stock; but the bulk of the 
land belonging to each village was annually 
allotted, and was regarded, not as the land 
of the individual (bocland), but as the land of 
the inhabitants (folkland). Neither can we 
admit that the ownership of the folkland 
was in the State in the modern sense of the 
word. The village, the community, was the 
owner. The State, the kingdom, had nothing 
to do with the cultivated lands under the 
early Saxon system. It is undera new order 
of things, a totally different set of ideas, that 
the notion of the land being the land of the 
nation arose. 

Mr. Stubbs very clearly shows another 
important point, which we are too apt to 
forget—that the mere possession of land was 
not regarded as the qualification of the free- 
man for political rights. Our notion that a 
man’s position in the State was determined by 
the quantity of land he held, though strictly 
true in later times, seems to have had no 
place in the original Saxon settlement. 
Baronies by tenure, and the rule that hold- 
ing lands worth 400 marks a year made a 
baron, 1001. a year an earl, 201. a knight, 
were ideas as strange to the Saxons as to our- 
selves. With them the qualification for 
political life was personal distinction. A 
man was elected for other qualities than his 
mere acres; and one of the great changes 
that the Norman conquest produced was the 
confirmation of the idea that had been gradu- 
ally growing up, that titles of honour were 
real, not personal property. 





The idea of elective dignities pervades the 
whole Saxon system, from the tithing man 
to the King. In theory the sovereign was 
alway elected, and the hereditary right, if it 
existed at all, was always subject to the 
elective right of the people. Mr. Stubbs 
thus states the principle :— 

“The choice was limited to the best qualified 
person standing in close relationship to the last 
sovereign.” 

It was something very analogous to the Irish 
custom of tanistry, the selection of the eldest 
and worthiest. And the king, when elected, 
was a very different person from our modern 
king. He was 

“neither a mere ornamental appendage, nor a 
ruler after the imperial model, not the supreme 
landowner, not the fountain Bf justice, not the 
autocratic maintainer of the rights of subjects who 
derive all their rights from him. But the re- 
wesentative of the unity, dignity, and of the 
historical career of his race, the unquestioned 
leader of the host, the supreme judge of appeal.” 

He accurately described himself as “ King 
of the English,” not as “ King of England.” 
If the President of the United States led the 
American armies to battle, he would more 
resemble an Anglo-Saxon king than an 
English sovereign now does. Of course the 
parallel is far from perfect, but the idea is 
the same, and the position and rights of 
each are in many respects analogous, It is 
this position of the king that is the true ex- 
planation of the union of the small kingdoms 
under the House of Cerdic. A leader and 
a representative of the country was required, 
and the necessity for that leadership led the 
tribes to unite in selecting the man best 
fitted for their needs. In the House of 
Cerdic they found what they required, and 
the struggle with the Danes helped to con- 
tinue its ascendancy. But the elements of 
disruption were there: the king had only 
a@ nominal sovereignty over the greater 
part of his subjects; the local leaders, 
under whatever title we like to give them, 
exercised local jurisdiction, raised the local 
contingents to the national hosts, and pre- 
pared the way for the great earldoms of 
Canute, for the feudal system. Indeed, 
though we may not meet with the name of 
feudalism under the Saxon kings, we find, as 
Mr. Stubbs points out, that 
“the great earldoms of Canute’s reign were per- 
haps a nearer approach to a feudal division of 


England than anything which followed the Norman 
conquest.” 


The changes produced by that event were 
far more nominal than real. The great 
change—and this is a nominal one—which 
is the key to all the others, is that the 
king became the Supreme Landowner, and 
in consequence of this, at the Council of 
Salisbury William compelled all the inferior as 
well as the superior landowners to swear alle- 
giance to him. This act of William was in 
reality the destruction of feudalism in Eng- 
land. It severed, in a way wholly foreign to 
the primary idea of that system, the personal 
tie between the lord and vassal—by com- 
pelling the vassal to recognise that there was 
a person above his lord to whom he owed 
allegiance ; that as between subject and king 
the words of the vassal’s oath to his lord, “ I 
become your man,” were meaningless. As 
Mr. Stubbs truly says :— 





“ In this Act has been seen the formal acceptance 

and date of the introduction of feudalism, but it 
has a very different meaning. The oath described 
in the oath of allegiance, combined with the Act 
of Homage, and obtained from all landowners 
whoever their feudal lord might be. It is a 
measure of precaution taken against the dis- 
integrating power of feudalism, providing a direct 
tie between the sovereign mt | all freeholders, 
which no inferior relation existing between them 
and the mesne lords would justify them in 
breaking.” 
To us this oath seems the keystone of the 
greater part of our subsequent history. Its 
direct effect was to show that the land was 
the king’s land, and not the people’s; hence 
it is that we never find after the Conqnest 
the expression of folkland, but always “ Terra 
Regis.” From it flowed the rule, that for 
every yard of land in the kingdom some one 
was responsible, and owed allegiance, and 
hence arose the doctrine that allegiance was 
territorial, not personal, a doctrine that cul- 
minated in the maxim Nemo potest exuere 
patriam. It also gave security for the peace 
of the kingdom. If the landowner conspired 
against the king, he broke his oath of allegi- 
anceto the king, and hence forfeited his lands, 
not to the lord, but to the king. It was thus 
the interest of the lords to prevent their 
vassals from engaging in conspiracies, for if 
they did the lords lost their lands. And so it 
became a matter of the utmost importance to 
the lords to have the offence of treason, the 
betrayal of allegiance, distinctly defined. 
And the Statute of Edward III., which has 
always been the standard of the law of trea- 
son, carried out this principle. The object 
of the lords in getting this declaration of the 
law from the king, was not so much a love 
of liberty as a love of their own pockets ; it 
was not to determine who were and who were 
not traitors so much as when the forfeitures 
were to go tothe king and whennot. Of course 
it was one of the chief objects of the lords 
to limit the number of the royal forfeitures 
as far as possible, and it is to this cause that 
the continual reduction of the offence of 
treason to the limits of the Statute 25 
Edward III. is to be ascribed. 

The changes produced by the Conquest 
are well summed up by Mr. Stubbs :— 


“No new England is created; new forms dis- 
place, but do not destroy the old, and old rights 
remain, although changed in title and forced into 
3ylumetry with a new legal and pseudo-historical 
theory. The changes may not seem at first sight 
very oppressive, but they opened the way for 
oppression.” 

To one of these changes—nominal, indeed, 
but really of the utmost importance—we do 
not think Mr. Stubbs gives sufficient weight 
—the appointment of the sheriffs by the 
Crown. Indeed, Mr. Stubbs states that “ it is 
probable on early analogy that the ‘ gerefa’ 
was chosen in the folkmoot, but there is no 
proof that in historical times this was the 
case.” But here we differ from Mr. Stubbs : 
the inference from the present election of 
the sheriffs for London and Middlesex, the 
election of the sheriff’s deputy, the coroner, 
by the freeholders, leads us to think the com- 
monly received opinion to be the true one, 
that the sheriff was elected by the free- 
holders, and the express recognition of this 
right of election by Edward I. when the 
freeholders were becoming strong enough to 
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claim their old rights, strongly confirms this 
view. As Mr. Stubbs*states, the ‘“ Norman 
lord who undertook the office of sheriff had 
more unrestricted power than the sheriffs of 
But the change was more than that, 
it was the substitution of an official who was 
a royal officer for one who was the people’s 
officer. It was a change from self-govern- 
ment to personal government, and it was 
this official’s duty to get all he could for the 
king, a duty he did not neglect, as he had 
paid for the office and made what he could 
out of it. In every shire in the kingdom 
there was a representative of royalty, the 
chief man in the shire, in whose discretion 
it was whether the law should be harshly or 
fairly administered. One example of how 
the sheriffs executed their office will show 
what the conduct of the sheriffs was. The 
Sheriff of Worcestershire in Domesday com- 
plains that there were so many exemptions in 
his shire that he could not make it pay. 
What a picture this gives of the royal officer 
exacting every penny in the name of his 
sovereign! Nothing could have brought 
home to the English the idea of their con- 
quest so forcibly and keenly as the Norman 
lord installed in the place of the Saxon 
sheriff. 

Mr. Stubbs seems to have fallen into an 
error in his comparison of the heriot with 
the relief :—‘‘ The heriot of the English earl 
or thegn,” he says, ‘‘ was in close resem- 
blance with the relief of the Norman count 
or knight.” We hold that the two were 
totally distinct, and arose from a totally dif- 
ferent state of circumstances. 

To the heriot all our legal antiquaries 
have ascribed a Danish origin. It was the 
lord’s right to the arms of his dead tenfnt. 
The Danish settlers, who would probably 
arm their dependants at their own cost, 
would not let the tenant’s family on his death 
dispose of the arms, which might in all 
probability be used against them, so the 
lord stepped in and took them for his own 
use. At first clearly the arms were the 
tenant’s most valuable chattel, and in time 
the custom grew up that the lord might 
take, not the arms, but the best chattel his 
tenant had. To this day, as a rule, the right 
to a heriot is a right to a specific chattel, 
not to a money payment. The relief was 
the payment by the heir for the possession 
of his ancestor’s lands, it was a bribe to the 
lord to place the child in the father’s place. 
It was not a specific chattel, but always a 
sum of money. It dates from a time when 
the right to succeed the ancestor had no 
legal existence, when succession was regarded 
as a favour, not as a right. And it would 
seem that this relief was at first arbitrary : 
the lord fixed the consideration at which 
he would sell to the heir the right to succeed. 
One of the first clauses in Magna. Charta 
settles the amount of relief, and turns into 
a right what had originally been only a 
favour. ; 

One of the great points that tended more 
than any other to the unification of the 
kingdom, and to the idea that the king was 
the ruler of the people, bound in return for 
their ——— to protect their lives and 
their goods, ‘‘the king’s peace,” seems to 
have met with but scant treatment from Mr. 
Stubbs. This doctrine seems to us to have 





changed the whole of our early law. 
Offences were originally offences against 
individuals, and were regarded as wrongs, 
not as crimes. If the King had granted 
his protection to an individual, then 
the matter became, not merely a sin 
against the person wronged, and punish- 
able by a fine to him, but also an offence 
against the king for violating his protection, 
and punishable as well as an offence against 
him. This peace, first granted to indi- 
viduals, then to districts, then to the whole 
country, was the foundation for all crimes 
being punished by the State, and has, with 
the law of forfeiture, been the cause of the 
change from what Blackstone terms “ private 
wrongs,” to “ public wrongs.” If a person 
committed an dffence against the king’s 
peace, his goods and chattels were forfeited 
to the king, and it was useless for a private 
person to proceed against him, as the accused 
had no goods to pay his wergeld. A relic 
of this we see at the present day in the legal 
rule that in cases of felony, if a civil and 
criminal remedy coexist, the criminal must 
be taken first, because the Crown, by its 
prerogative, would thus get the first chance 
of the forfeiture, while in cases of misde- 
meanour, where there was no forfeiture, both 
might be taken concurrently. Thus in the old 
law as to appeals for murder, the suit of 
the king always went before the suit of the 
relatives. So far was this idea of the king’s 
peace carried, that on a new reign, if a 
crime was committed before the king’s 
peace had been proclaimed, it was held such 
crime was not punishable at the suit of the 
king, for the late king’s peace expired at 
his death, and the new king’s peace had 
not been proclaimed. It will be remembered 
that all the old indictments for felony con- 
cluded with the words “against the peace 
of our Sovereign Lord the King, his Crown, 
and dignity,” thereby bearing modern testi- 
mony to ideas that had long been obsolete. 
Mr. Stubbs appears also to share the gene- 
ral opinion that the main features of our Con- 
stitution are more Norman than Angevin. To 
us this does not seem the case. The total abo- 
lition of all regular government under Stephen 
left but one or two great principles of the 
Norman rule of William and his sons which 
have become engrafted upon the Eng- 
lish law. Most of the changes usually as- 
cribed to the Normans are in reality changes 
introduced by Henry of Anjou. To him, if 
to any one man, it is that we owe our Con- 
stitution. Upon the great substratum of 
English law and custom, the surface only of 
which the Conqueror had disturbed, upon 
the disorganised relics of the Norman polity, 
Henry built up the system under which we 
live. Hallam’s statement that there are 
“no essential privil of our countrymen, no 
fundamental counts nag sutbtense! powee 80 
far as they de nd upon positive institutions, 
which may not _ traced to the time when the 
House of Plantagenet filled the English throne,” 
would be equally true if for the House of 
Plantagenet we read Henry II. He laid the 
foundation, Edward I. completed the work ; 
but Henry was the author, Edward only the 
editor. We think that Mr. Stubbs hardly 


metes him out his full meed of praise in the 
following passage :— 
“Henry II. is the first of the three great kings 





who have left on the Constitution indelible marks 
of their own individuality. What he i 
Edward I. defined and completed. The Tudor 
policy, which is impersonated in Henry. VIIL, 
tested to the utmost the soundness of the fabric, 
The Constitution stood the shock, and the Stuarts 
paid the cost of the experiment. Each of the 
three sovereigns had a strong idiosyn , and in 
each case the state of things on which he acted 
was such as to make the impression of personal 
character distinct and permanent.” 


Mr. Stubbs seems to be of opinion that 
John’s barons were really acting on a great 
and patriotic love of liberty in obtaining the 
Charter, not merely seeking redress of their 
own grievances. He says: “ the demands of 
the barons were no selfish exaction of privi- 
lege for themselves,” and in support of this 
says, ‘‘that in any case in which the privi- 
lege of the simple freeman is not secured by 
the provision that primarily affects the knight 
or baron, a supplementary clause is added 
to define and protect his right.” We regret 
we cannot agree with him. We do not 
believe that any idea of liberty for the people 
ever entered into the minds of : John’s barons ; 
the whole Charter is a treaty between the 
king and the barons, with regard to the 
king’s right to oppress his subjects: the 
king is not to oppress the baron, or the 
baron’s vassals, the freemen; but there is 
nothing to say that the barons are not to 
oppress their vassals, and that the barons 
did so, the Statute Book clearly shows. 
Community of suffering may have induced 
community of interest, and the barons may 
have at first felt for their fellow-sufferers ; 
but that such feeling was lasting, or was 
used for more than the temporary purpose 
of exacting greater concessions from the king, 
we do not believe. The one subject of op- 
pression and of early legislation is the tenure 
of real estates. If we deduct the provisions 
as to that and as to procedure, we have 
very little of the Vetera Statuta left. 

Though we differ on several points from 
Mr. Stubbs’s conclusions, we can conscien- 
tiously recommend his book to all those 
who take an interest in our early constitu- 
tional history. In no other book that we 
know of is so much information on the 
subject contained. No other author that 
we know of has brought more learning and 
research to bear upon the general subject of 
our social history. It is a book that will at 
once take its place as the book for students, 
the source of information for those who, to 
use Mr. Stubbs’s words, “ would learn how 
the present comes to be what it is.” 

J. W. Wiis Bono. 








Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Frontier 
Question. A Series of Political Papers. 
By Arminius Vambéry. Translated by 
F. E. Bunnétt. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1874.) 


Tuis is the translation of a series of articles 
by which Mr. Vambéry has from time to time 
during the last five or six years endeavoured 
to awaken hostile interest in Russian pro- 
gress in Central Asia among the readers 
of Unsere Zeit. The principal motive for 
republication in the present form would 
appear to be the author's desire to attract 
attention to his prognostications of future 
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events, by triumphantly pointing to the 
fulfilment of his earlier predictions. 

This might perhaps have been done with 
more convenience to his readers, and equal 
satisfaction to himself, by a single connected 
narrative of the Russian advances, with re- 
ferences or quotations from his prophecies. 
The book, as it is, conveys no new information 
to those who understand the subject, and is 
too disconnected and full of repetitions, not 
only of facts, but of somewhat windy de- 
clamation, to awaken much interest in those 
who do not. Over-zealous advocacy spoils 
many a good cause. Magyar birth and edu- 
cation, followed by a long period passed under 
Turkish influences, are unlikely to conduce to 
a calmly critical frame of mind towards 
Russia, and the tone and language of these 
essays are hardly those of an impartial ob- 
server, Claiming to be actuated by “ percep- 
tions resulting from long study and practical 
experience.” 

The Central Asian question, bound up as 
it is with the future of Turkey, is without 
doubt the most important problem out of 
England that, as far as we can see, English 
statesmen will have to solve during the pre- 
sent century; and the recent ostrich-like 
policy of persuading ourselves that there is 
no danger, simply because we do not choose 
to see any, cannot last much longer. Whether 
we like it or not, another twelvemonth can 
hardly pass without grave complications 
arising in the rapidly narrowing space be- 
tween India and Asiatic Russia. The threat- 
ened Russian interference in Kashgar, staved 
off for the present by the submission of 
Yakub Khan, and the whispered rebellion 
of his namesake of Herat, in consequence of 
the ’Amir’s passing him over as heir to the 
throne of Kabul, a decision in which Russian 
influence may be not unreasonably suspected, 
are ominous clouds in the horizon. It ap- 
pears from the St. Petersburg press that 
the Russian expedition to Marv, projected, no 
doubt, like its predecessors to Khaiva and 
elsewhere, simply to chastise evildoers, is 
postponed for the present in consequence of 
the refusal of Persia to join in it. If, as there 
seems every reason to expect, it is renewed 
next spring, with or without the co-operation 
of the Shah, its issue will be a touchstone 
of Russia’s real intentions in the East. Of 
course, there will be the usual disclaimer 
from Prince Gortschakoff, or possibly Count 
Schouvaloff may pay another visit to London ; 
and of Russia’s ability to root out the horde 
of Tirkmén manstealers whose head- 
quarters are at Marv there can be no doubt, 
nor of the service that she will thereby 
render to humanity. The question is, Will 
she stay there? Ifshe contents herself with 
Fanishing the Tarkmans, and gives back 

rv to Persia, its legitimate owner, the 
confidence of our statesmen in the good feel- 
ing of Russia will be justified. We may 
look on her as our commercial rival 
alone, and the very reasonable theory 
that her advances in Central Asia are 
due, like our own in India, less to lust 
for dominion than to inevitable destiny, will 
be fully upheld. But should she incorporate 
Marv with her own dominions, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, with Bokhara or 
Khaiva, the predictions of Mr. Vambéry and 
of other intelligent observers, English and 





foreign, who are now stigmatised as Russo- 
phobists, will be on the high road to fulfil- 
ment. 

Marv in the hands of Russia will be a 
pistol at the head of England. From a 
military point of view it will offer facilities 
for attempting or threatening an invasion of 
India which may be compared to those en- 
joyed by England against France whilst 
Calais remained in our hands. It will be 
the téte de pont across the river, behind which 
the bridge may be constructed in safety and 
secrecy. Politically, its occupation will give 
occasion for open meddling in Afghan affairs, 
and followed as it will necessarily be by the 
establishment of a chain of Russian forts 
along the road from the Caspian, will debar 
Persia from the power which she, and we 
through her, still possess of active inter- 
ference on her as yet undefined north- 
eastern frontier. 

Time, and not a very long time, will show 
which are right—the Russophobists or their 
antagonists. Whether the solution of the 
problem should be left entirely in the hands 
of Russia is another question, and one which 
we have no doubt is occupying the attention 
of our rulers. 

An impartial history of Russian progress 
in the Kast, accompanied by a good map, 
and with references to official documents, 
would have been welcome to many in the 
present calm, which may or may not be 
the harbinger of tempest. Mr. Vambéry’s 
book does not fulfil these conditions, full as 
it is of undoubted historical facts, and logi- 
cal as are the conclusions which he draws 
from the Russophobist point of view. Never- 
theless it is worthy of study by those who 
care to form an opinion for themselves on 
the question we have tried to set clearly 
before our readers. 

On one point, the respective relations of 
Turkey and Persia to the Central Asian 
question, we are unable either to accept all 
Mr. Vambéry’s facts, or to agree in his 
conclusions. He blames Persia for not 
taking part with Turkey in the Cri- 
mean war, and attributes her not doing 
so to Russian influence. We thought it 
a notorious fact that Persia was only pre- 
vented from joining in the crusade against 
Russia by the strongest remonstrances from 
England, unwilling to have another “sick 
man” on her hands. Again, so careful a 
student of ethnology might be expected to 
recognise that the antagonism between Turk 
and Persian, Sini and Shiah, is no new thing, 
referable to the modern representatives of 
the races, but prehistoric in its antiquity. 
Iran and Turan, Medes and Persians, Tirk 
and Tajik, apart from any question of 
virtues and vices, have ever been, and ever 


will be, as impossible to amalgamate as oil. 


and water. To characterise Persian kings 
as ambitious egotists because they delibe- 
rately brought about a schism between their 
subjects and the rest of Islam, is a strange 
heresy to Englishmen, proud of the refusal 
of their forefathers to submit to the religious 
supremacy of Italy. If Persians offended 
the Turkish minister at Tehran by burning 
Omar in effigy, it does not seem a very 
serious crime in the eyes of a nation which 
has hardly left off doing the same by the 
Pope and Guy Fawkes every fifth of Novem- 





ber. One opinion expressed by Mr. Vam- 
béry in the paper referred to we can cordially 
endorse. The presence of French diplomatists 
in Tehran, which might be useful to Persia 
and to English influence, is an unmitigated 
evil to both, without any but a negative ad- 
vantage to Russia. As Mr. Vambéry says, 
the French minister “ought either to support 
Russia against Turkey and England, or both 
of them against Russia; he cannot carry on 
a purely French policy, and he has none 
moreover to carry on.” The ostensible 
object of his presence is, we believe, to pro- 
tect the Catholic Armenians. His occupa- 
tion is to thwart with perfect impartiality 
every proposal made by England or Russia, 
for obvious reasons in the latter case, in the 
former from the petty spite and jealousy of 
which we had an exhibition during Sir 
Bartle Frere’s expedition to Zanzibar. 

The translation of Mr. Vambéry’s papers 
is generally meritorious. Occasional sen- 
tences are somewhat prophetic in their ob- 
scurity, but, perhaps, this is the fault of 
the original. Partial attempts appear to 
have been made to render the Oriental names 
according to some English system of trans- 
literation, but the majority remain in their 
naked German deformity. The result is 
even more appalling than usual. Is Mr. 
Vambéry, or his translator, responsible for 
Beludjans, Shiites, and Tongens ? 

O. Sr. Joan. 








The Black Book of the Admiralty. Edited 
by Sir Travers Twiss. In Two Volumes. 
(Rolls Series.) 


Second Notice. 


Sir T. Twiss’s second volume contains five 
pieces. Three are the custumaries (cow- 
tumiers) of the boroughs of Ipswich, Oleron, 
and Royan at the mouth of the Gironde, and 
are valuable for the light they throw on the 
history of the English and French boroughs, 
and, in the cases of Ipswich and Oleron, on 
the growth of modern maritime law, both 
which subjects the editor discusses in his 
introduction. The others are two texts of 
peculiar interest, among the many varying 
ones which exist, of the Sea Laws of 
Oleron. 

Ipswich is known to have enjoyed muni- 
cipal institutions, the nature of which can- 
not be stated with much detail, from before 
the Norman conquest. In the year 1200, 
King John granted to it a charter, under 
which the governing body was to consist, 
“as far as the Crown was concerned, of two 
elective bailiffs, whose office it was to collect. 
the custom of the borough, and to pay the 
fee-farm into the king’s exchequer, and of 
four elective coroners, whose duty it was to 
keep the pleas of the Crown, and to see that 
the governors of the borough behaved justly 
and lawfully towards the poor as well as the 
rich.” (Intr., p. xix.) According to the 
custom of that time (Intr. pp. xxix., xxxi.), 
the charter left the internal constitution of 
the borough, in all further points, to be freely 
self-organised, and so the common council of 
the town, having elected their bailiffs and 
coroners in pursuance of the charter, pro- 
ceeded to ordain that there should be in 
the borough twelve capital portmen, and to 
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declare their duties, among which was to 
render the judgments of the town, and their 
remuneration, which consisted in the enjoy- 
ment of the Olderholm meadow for the sup- 
port of their horses. These capital portmen, 
as soon as they were elected, ‘‘ caused the 
whoie of the townsfolk to stretch their hands 
towards the book, and with one voice 
solemnly to swear” obedience to their elected 
officers, and to maintain the town, its new 
charter and its liberties, against whom- 
soever, saving the king’s just prerogative. 
“This,” says Sir T. Twiss (Intr. p. xx), “is 
one of the instances of the remarkable system 
of adjustment between antagonistic principles 
which is the characteristic of English politi- 
cal institutions. We have here the substance 
of the ‘sworn commune’ of France, with its 
own elective magistrates administering jus- 
tice on all questions of civil right between 
the burgesses themselves and between the 
burgesses and strangers within the borough, 
according to the free customs of the borough; 
on the other hand, in criminal matters, the 
king’s law was affirmed, and special officers 
were elected by the burgesses themselves 
from amongst their own body to administer 
that law.” 

Another step which was most wisely taken 
by the burgesses immediately after the grant 
of the charter, was to put into writing the 
free customs according to which their magis- 
trates were thus to administer justice ; but 
“for as much as” (this first custumary, de- 
scribed as) ‘the elde Domus Day, and the 
elde vsage of the toune of Gippywyche, and 
other rollys and remembraunces of the same 
toun, by a fals common clerk of the forseyde 
touneé weryn borne awey and _falselich 
aloyned’”’ (made away with, éloignés), after 
which the old customs were often designedly 
changed and violated, the town, in the 19th 
year of King Edward I., 1290-1, chose twenty- 
four men who were sworn to put the old 
customs again into writing. The result of 
their labours was the custumary commencing 
* Ceo est le Domesday des Leys e des Usages 
de la ville de Gippewyz,” which Sir T. Twiss 
has printed in the original French and in an 
ancient English translation, from two MSS. 
in the British Museum. 

The custumaries of the communes of 
Oleron and Royan are printed from one of 
the Douce MSS. inthe Bodleian library, which 
gives its own date as having been completed 
on February 10, 1344. The custumary of 
Oleron purports in its opening words to have 
been compiled by Guillaume Guischos, clerk 
of the commune, under the direction of the 
mayor and prud’hommes, and the editor is 
disposed, from internal evidence, to refer 
such compilation to a period shortly prior to 
the year 1314. Its full title, which should 
be given in order the better to distinguish it 
from the Sea Laws, is “Les bons Usages et 
les bonnes Costumes et les bons Jugemenz 
de la Commune d’Oleron.”’ 

One of the most interesting features in 
the Ipswich Domesday or custumary, and 
one which evidently had a principal share in 
attracting the learned editor’s attention to it, 
is the existence of a court of maritime law 
sitting every tide, or perhaps at each time of 
spring tides; “the plees yoven (behoven— 
appertaining) to the lawe maryne, that is 
to wite, for straunge marynerys passaunt 





and for him (them) that abydene not but 
her (their) tyde, shouldene ben pleted from 
tyde to tyde” (art. 1.). We thus have 
evidence that the maritime law was not 
first introduced into England through the 
Court of the Admiral, but was administered 
at least as early as the end of the twelfth 
century by the courts of the chief maritime 
boroughs, as a distinct and known body of 
law, but yet as forming part of their free 
customs, because it was the customary law 
of their own and the other mariners who 
resorted to them. On this Sir T.. Twiss 
reminds us that under imperial Rome 
maritime causes were to be heard without 
any delay, and that the decisions of the 
consuls of the sea of the city of Trani, of 
the date 1063, to which M. Pardessus so 
happily called attention, and the Assises de 
Jerusalem, ranging from the commencement 
of the next century, give good reason to 
think that this beneficial provision of the 
Roman law was never allowed to lapse, but 
was carried into effect, throughout the dark 
ages, by special courts of the sea in the 
great Mediterranean ports; and we cannot 
refuse to follow him in the inference that 
similar courts existed in this country also, 
long before the charter of King John proved 
the occasion for putting the judicial system 
of Ipswich into writing. Indeed, there is 
some evidence that the Atlantic and German 
Océans had gone on pari passu with the 
Mediterranean, in modifying the maritime 
laws contained in the Digest, in spch a 
manner as presupposes the action of regular 
courts. Thus, while in the decisions of 
Trani “the slave no longer figures as a 
chattel, which may be thrown overboard to 
lighten the ship: the crew are free men,” 
and rules are laid down as to their rights 
and duties,—also it is laid down, contrary 
to the Digest, that where a ship is not totally 
lost but only damaged, her owner may call 
on the owners of the cargo to contribute to 
her repairs,—the compilation published after 
the Conquest as the laws of Edward the 
Confessor contains, no less, a rule on mari- 
time jetison differing from the Roman. 

The custumary of Oleron shows that the 
jurisdiction under the maritime law was ex- 
ercised, at its date, by the Mayor’s Court of 
that commune. But the question remains 
whether the famous Sea Laws of Oleron, or 
‘judgments of the sea,’ which we have al- 
ready seen entering into part C of the Black 
Book of the Admiralty, were judgments of 
that court. They are certainly older than 
the custumary, yet some of them may have 
been later than the establishment of a com- 
mune at Oleron, and therefore have been 
given by its mayor ; and, as Sir-T. Twiss re- 
marks, they were so regarded by the tran? 


-scriber of one MS. of them, of which the 


title describes them as the Jugemens du Mair, 
and which belongs to the fourteenth century. 
Yet it ‘can scarcely be doubted that many of 
those judgments must have been rendered by 
ancient courts of prud’ hommes of the sea, at 
least by those who regard them as emanating 
from courts at all; and we imagine that after 
the editor’s exhaustive discussion, few will 
take any other view. Before M. Pardessus, 
three theories about them were current among 
authors of repute, all supposing that they 
were compiled and issued by the order of 





some potentate, but me Se a that 
potentate to be Eleanor, Duchess of i 
taine, her son Richard I. of England, and 
Otho, Duke of Saxony, Governor of Aqui- 
taine during the reign of Richard I. M. 
Pardessus, on the contrary, seeing the ob- 
jections to all these theories, and the wide 
diffusion of the judgments, concluded that 
the latter in no way belonged to Oleron, but 
were the common maritime law of a large 
part of Europe ; he did not, however, explain 
how the floating law came to assume this 
particular form, or how the judgments came 
to be connected with Oleron by name, in 
every ancient MS. of them, and im every 
ancient public document which alludes to 
them. To allthethree theories which, while 
connecting the judgments with Oleron, attri- 
butes their compilation to some national au- 
thority, besides the special objections to each, 
there lies the general objection that the age 
for such dealings with local customs did not 
arrive till long afterwards. The old custu- 
maries, whether they set forth the system of 
judicature of a particular place, or the judi- 
cial procedure to be observed or the law to 
be administered in a particular court, ema- 
nated from the authorities of that place or 
the officials of that court. Such were the 
Doomsdays of Ipswich and the other English 
boroughs, and the old French coutumiers, 
before the pens of scientific jurists, and re- 
vision by royal authority, in the sixteenth 
and following centuries, had reduced them 
to the form in which we now read them: 
of these old French coutwmiers so few have 
been printed that those of Oleron and Royan, 
in the volume we are reviewing, are im- 
portant additions to the number. So too 
“ Les Costumes d’Oleron et dew Jutgamen de 
la Mar,” “ Le Jugement de la Mer et Hoolle 
d@’Olayron,”’ or by whatever equivalent name 
the compilation is described, must have been 
prepared in and for the use of some court, of 
prud’ hommes of the sea or of a mayor, in the 
town of Oleron: several of the copies pur- 
port to have had “the seal of the island of 
Oleron, established for contracts,” appended 
in testimony of their having been taken from 
the original roll and the form of each article, 
stating a case, with the decision, and con- 
cluding with the words,“ This is the judgment 
in such case,” speaks of the connection with 
an actual court. The celebrity of that court, 
combined with the fact that the custom of 
the sea which it administered was common 
to a great extent of coast, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the widespread authority of the 
roll which was elaborated and preserved in 
its registry. 

The Consulate of the Sea, so far as it can 
claim to have been a widely accepted body of 
maritime law, consists of the second treatise, 
on the Good Constitutions and Customs of 
the Sea, and the third treatise, on Cruisers 
of War, in the first part of the Book of the 
Consulate, which was printed at Barcelona in 
the Catalan language in 1494, having been 
“drawn up for the use of the consuls of the 
sea at Barcelona by the notary or scribe of 
the Consular Court, just as the Black Book 
of the Admiralty was drawn up for the use 
of the judge of the High Court of Admiralty 
in England by the registrar of the Admi- 
ralty Court” (Intr., p. Ix.). These trea- 
tises Sir T. Twiss considers to belong 
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to the second stage of the history of modern 
maritime law, the stage to that of 
the scientific and revised coutwmiers of the 
French districts, and not to the same early 
' as the weno of ee "vom 
j mts of Oleron (Intr., p. xliv.). m 
tonal evidence, Se antics to date them 
earlier than the middle ofthe 14th century, 
and at any rate the notion of their high 
antiquity in their present form has for some 
time past been exploded. 

We have dwelt at such length on Sir T. 
Twiss’s researches into the growth of modern 
maritime law, that we must pass lightly over 
the other matters of interest which he points 
out as resulting from the custumaries printed 
in his second volume. He considers that 
the Ipswich Domesday “ supplies most valu- 
able evidence on several matters respecting 
the jury, which are at present involved in 
great obscurity,” and “adds to our know- 
ledge on the subject of compurgators ;” and 
lie sums various details by saying that 
“ it would appear.from the Domesday of Ips- 
wich, as compared with the custumary of 
Oleron, that the condition of the English 
burgess was, in the time of Edward L, in 
respect of personal independence .and legal 
capacity, in advance of the condition of a 
burgher in the duchy of Aquitaine” (Intr., 
pp. Ixx., Ixxiii., Ixxv.). A very curious 
punishment of Jews at Oleron is mentioned 
in the Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

We must also refer to the work itself for 
a valuable distinction which Sir T. Twiss has 
drawn between the Gascon and the Norman 
or Breton MSS. of the Rolls of Oleron, the 
English MSS. agreeing with the former 
(Intr. to vol. i., p. Ixiii. et seg. ; Intr. to vol. 
i, p. lxxviii. et seq.). Of the two texts of 
the Rolls printed in his second volume, one 
is a previously unpublished Gascon text, in 
the earlier form, which has only twenty-four 
articles, while the other is a reprint of the 
longer text, with forty-seven articles, and 
apparently derived from a Breton source, 
contained in the now rare first edition of 
Garcie’s Grand Routier de la Mer, of which 
the introductory epistle is dated in 1483. 

J. WESTLAKE. 








The Norman People and their existing Descend- 
ants in the British Dominions and the United 
States of America. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1874.) 


THE aim of this work is “to show that the 
Norman settlement at the Conquest con- 
sisted of something more than a slight in- 
fusion of a foreign element—that it involved 
the -addition of a numerous and mighty 
people, equalling probably a moiety of the 
conquered population—that the people thus 
introduced has continued to exist without 
merger or absorption in any other race—that 
as arace it is as distinguishable now as it 
was a thousand years since,” and so on. 
These theories are grounded mainly upon 
the evidence of supposed Norman names 
to be found in the London Directory, a 
formidable list of which forms the great 
bulk of the volume. In the introductory 
chapters the anonymous author explains the 
successive steps by which, having first traced 

is own descent from the “ imperial race,” he 
was led to ascribe the same origin to 400 out 





of 550 peers, the great majority of the landed 

and “the intellectual aristocracy,” 
and finally to a third or more of the entire 
population of the country. The superiority 
of Norman blood, we are told, everywhere 
asserts itself. Enquiry into the descent of 
“the great captains, statesmen, poets, philo- 
sophers, jurists,’ and others, whose names 
are famous in English history, gave the fol- 
lowing result. ‘The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Dane were in a hopeless minority; they 
were considerably outnumbered by the Celt. 
The Normans far exceeded in number the 
whole of the other races put together.” 
These confident assertions are unaccompanied 
by any detailed proofs; and the strange 
reason is given for the omission, that the 
amount of evidence is so great that it would 
but embarrass the argument to produce it. 
Instead, therefore, the reader is referred to 
the alphabetical series of Norman names; 
and, to do the author justice, he does show 
there plainly enough what kind of evidence 
he considers sufficient to prove “an un- 
doubted Norman origin.” The majority 
of these names are identified as Norman by 
their occurrence, or that of their French or 
Latin equivalents, in Norman records of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The fallacy 
of such a test, as might be expected, is appa- 
rent on almost every page. Thus Brock, 
Brook, Broke, Brooks, &c., are all said to be 
Norman names, and derived “from Broc, 
Anjou.” But in the first place Anjou is not 
Normandy ; and, moreover, the obvious de- 
rivation of all the above names is from the 
simple English “brook,” which appears in 
ancient deeds and other documents in all the 
earlier stages of a residential surname, such 
as “atte Broke,” de la Broke, “apud 
Brocam,” &c. Again, the Norman origin 
of families bearing the name of Oake is in- 
ferred from the occurrence in Norman re- 
cords of “de Quercu,” Meadows from “ de 
Pratis,’’ Bury from Bourri, near Gisors [ why 
not from Bury in England ?], Ireland from 
“de Hibernia ;”’ and so with London, Lin- 
coln, and like names. Even “ English” is 
not English but Norman. Granting even 
that the ‘“‘Anglicus” of the Norman Ex- 
chequer Rolls is a regular surname, and not, 
as is probable, merely descriptive, as so-and- 
so “the Englishman,”’ how does the author 
suppose it to have originated if not from the 
family being of English descent? [If it is 
necessary to account for the name in Eng- 
land, it is easy to believe that two near 
neighbours of different race and the same 
baptismal name might be distinguished as 
“ John English,” and “ John Norman,” and 
the surname thus formed would soon become 
hereditary. The large class of names derived 
from trades, &c., such as Carter, Carpenter, 
Goldsmith, even Smith itself, are claimed as 
Norman with equal confidence, though in 
some cases it is conceded that some English 
families may be included. We pass over 
these, however, in order to give an example or 
two of the author’s method of proving that 
genius in an Englishman argues a Norman 
pedigree. Sir Isaac Newton, it is urged, 
was of the Norman family of Pesson, because 
one William Pesson and his descendants 
held land at Newton, co. Lincoln, and took 
thence the name “de Newton.” But even 
if the philosopher got his name from the 
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particular Newton in question, it does not 
follow that he was a Pesson; for mere resi- 
dence in a village, or on a manor, gaye rise 
to a local surname quite as often as ownership, 
and for one family of Newtons of the latter 
class there may well be half-a-dozen of the 
former. Shakespeare in like manner is made 
to. descend from the Norman family of De 
Perers. A branch of this house held land 
at Saxby—or, as it was sometimes written, 
Shakkesby—in Leicestershire ; and the au- 
thor holds that both the English Shakespeare 
and the Norman Sacespee are corruptions of 
the local name thus acquired. In confirma- 
tion, he appeals to the similarity of the arms 
of Shakespeare and Perers. In so doing, 
however, he not only assumes that the 
poet’s father had a real ancestral claim to 
the arms granted him by Dethick in 1599, 
but wrongly describes the coat itself, the 
field of which is not argent, as he says, but 
or, and the sole resemblance to the arms of 
Perers is that both coats have a bend sable. 
The argument, therefore, from the armorial, 
so far from supporting the author’s theory, 
makes decidedly against it. 

To conclude, the author cannot in any 
way be congratulated upon the success of 
his work. Some of his arguments are in- 
genious, but very few are convincing ; and 
the naive simplicity which they often display 
will make a cautious reader hesitate before ac- 
cepting upon trust the correctness of his many 
unsupported assertions. G. F. Warner. 
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Tr is not easy at first sight to say why 
it should be considered a reproach to call a 
novelist sentimental, and a compliment 
rather than otherwise to call him (or her) 
impassioned. Novels are supposed to be 
chiefly valuable as representations of dif- 
ferent varieties of human nature, and sen- 
timent is as real an element in human nature 
as passion, and perhaps a rather more com- 
mon one, so that it might seem to have at 
least an equal right to representation. The 
source of the prejudice is to be found, pro- 
bably, in a vague but not quite baseless 
belief that sentiment is more likely in pro- 
portion than passion to find an unreal or 
false expression. ° The representation of pas- 
sion is subject to control or verification by 
the necessity of giving a credible account 
both of the person by whom the passion is 
felt, and of the object by which it is inspired ; 
for it is only when both these are made clearly 
conceivable that the relation between them, 
or the passion itself, appears real and natural 
to the spectator. If the circumstances de- 
scribed are those which in real life would 
stir deep emotions, to which the characters 
in the romance appear insensible, the work 
is commonly sensational; if, on the other 
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hand, the writer succeeds in representing 
men and women in considerable agitation of 
mind, without provocation, or upon pro- 
vocation which would naturally induce a 
different kind of agitation from that exhi- 
bited, the work may be called sentimental, as 
fairly as if it had been deliberately intended 
for a representation of sentiment, which is 
simply passion unattached, a disposition to 
feel strongly about something or other, with 
a degree of obtuseness as to the comparative 
claims, of the different things about which 
human beings are supposed to be capable of 
feeling, to excite the sentiment which the 
author chances to be able most easily to re- 
produce. 

In Two Little Wooden Shoes, Ouida, as 
usual, does not get beyond a kind of senti- 
mentalism, which is, however, sufficiently 
effective to make it worth while to ask why, 
on reflection, the effect is always felt to be 
tricky and unsatisfactory. The reason, we 
imagine, is, that the author aims directly at 
exciting in her readers the sentiment which 
she conceives to be appropriate to the 
situation (always the same) which she pre- 
fers to treat, instead of representing the 
situation itself with such commanding truth 
and power as to ensure a response of 
some kind, even in readers who may 
take a different view of the situation from 
herself, The consequence is that the situa- 
tion is never realised at all, even by the 
author, and that which is realised by her, 
and more or less effectively communicated to 
a congenial reader, is a sentiment, wandering 
at large amongst impossible occasions, and 
therefore never more than half true tolifeand 
nature. In the present instance, the senti- 
ment to be communicated is one of lan- 
guidly reproachful acquiescence in the order 
of nature, which causes a dreamy little 
flower-girl to come to an untimely end, like 
one of her own rosebuds; or, as the author 
puts it, having confidence enough in the 
theory to lay it down with epigrammatic 
generality: “Men are true children and 
women are their rosebuds.” 

Now Ouida, notwithstanding a genuine 
fondness for children, which is one of the 
pleasantest traits in her writings, has never 
made the discovery that a healthy child is 
the most unsentimental of beings, exactly 
because all its experiences are concrete and 
particular ; and if she had further been able 
to believe that, in this respect, the child is 
generally father to the man, her heroes 
would have less of the appearance of being 
created a priori, as the purely ideal correla- 
tives of a natural disposition on the part of 
flower-girls and novelists to be very much 
impressed by what they do not understand. 
Lady novelists especially are apt to imagine 
that they are realists as soon as they have 
summoned up courage to disregard—or, 
better still, to invert—the old-fashioned 
rules of poetic justice ; but it is evident that 
something more is needed to complete the 
portrait of a sinner than an assurance, on 
the last page, of his impenitence and im- 
punity—though this may be true and plau- 
sible enough as far as it goes. Ouida, however, 
never knows anything moreof her heroes than 
that they are very wicked, very clever, very 
handsome, and cause a great many flower- 
girls and others to drown themselves for 





love of those superlative qualities; but the 
latter part of the process which the novelist 
describes is not reckoned amongst the evi- 
dence of the hero’s diabolical fascination 
and craft, because the sentiment of fatal awe 
and admiration which attends his steps pre- 
supposes a magic in his presence quite apart 
from anything he can be made to do or say 
on the stage. In one way the present vo- 
lume gains in veracity by its slightness, be- 
cause Flamen (a luxurious artist who wishes 
to paint a Gretchen), is not in evidence long 
enough to display qualities actively incom- 
patible with the sentiment of which he 
is the shadowy object; but then, as 
his loyal worshipper, Bébée—who wears 
her little wooden shoes into holes by 
walking from Brussels to Paris when 
she hears he is ill—is something of a 
genius as well as a good and industrious 
little girl, it is hardly fair to suppose her to 
be fascinated by a lay figure without any 
individuality at all. The scenes descriptive 
of the quaint fancies and lonely business- 
like life of the pretty young orphan amongst 
friendly villagers before Flamen lends her 
Paul and Virginia, are pleasantly drawn, 
but as we advance the style becomes senti- 
mental in the same vicious sense as the 
matter, and meaningless refrains with a 
pathetic sound are used at intervals as a 
kind of warning that these are the places 
where it is desirable to feel as tearful as 
possible. A good deal of sound virtuous 
indignation has been expended, we cannot 
but think unnecessarily, in denouncing the 
moral tendency of the fictions of this author 
and her school. An admiring critic in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, who gives Ouida’ 
credit for a daring imagination rare in this 
country, quotes her as silencing prudish 
objections by the assurance “Je n’écris pas 
pour les femmes, j’écris pour les militaires;” 
in which we should be tempted to see a 
piece of profound cynical self-criticism if the 
slightest touch of humour in her works 
would allow us to suppose that she is herself 
not altogether imposed upon by the heroes 
who are probably admired by no living 
men, except perhaps very young officers in 
regiments of higher social than literary 
repute. However this may be, the Little 
Wooden Shoes will certainly not do any 
harm to any one who does not make the 
mistake of thinking the writing really fine ; 
whilst anyone who is capable of making 
such a mistake deliberately, must have a 
mind too impervious to literary influences 
to be in much danger of suffering moral 
deterioration from anything in print. 

Mr. Robert Turner Cotton’s ideal of mas- 
culine perfection has much in common with 
that of Ouida, but, perhaps out of regard to 
the degeneracy of the age, he displays it less 
crudely and, as it were, symbolically. He 
has a generation of young men who are 
comparatively possible and prosaic ; but they 
have a few surviving ancestors who in their 
youth fought duels, drank, gambled, and 
made love on an heroic scale, while, towering 
above the heads of even these distinguished 
persons, there appears the real hero, Mr. 
Carington, who arranged for them whom 
they should shoot, marry, disinherit, or 
otherwise provide for, while he was himself 
too distinguished even to condescend to take 





in those aristocratic diversions which 

e superintends in a grandly providential 
manner. We are told that Mr. Carington, 
when he could not find a good novel to read, 
used to send to the circulating library for 
the silliest of the season, and generally de- 
rived amusement from it. Pechape Mr. 
Cotton was not uninfluenced by this pecu- 
liarity of his hero in writing what is more 
like a burlesque upon ordinary novels than a 
serious attempt to achieve something more 
imaginative than even Mr. Mortimer Collins’s 
Transmigration. It is true that both these 
works are supposed to have really but one 
author under different names, the chief 
reason being that in both all the characters 
have a habit of eating lobsters with enthu- 
siasm at all hours of the day or night, and 
that in both the poetical mottoes which 
abound are taken from “The Comedy of 
Dreams,” which we gather to be an unpub- 
lished trilogy in which things earthly and 
celestial do their best to look as if they 
were standing on their heads, but have 
some difficulty in keeping in recognisable 
shape, because they are released from obe- 
dience to the laws of gravitation as well as 
from the minor canons of probability. We 
believe there are some people besides Mr. 
Carington who do find novels amusing ‘in 
which a great many things happen for no 
reason in particular, and every one talks 
animatedly and with an air of deep con- 
viction about nothing ; who prefer, in fact, a 
magic lantern to dissolving views, and both 
toa panorama. Mr, Carington may be read 
without the sustained mental effort requisite 
to follow, for instance, a cunningly devised 
plot of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and yet it con- 
tains, if possible, more of marvel and mystery 
in the same space, because none is wasted 
upon explanatory details or futile attempts to 
fill in the missing links of causation. There is 
a Russian Prince, who is so very wicked that 
nobody but Mr. Carington can keep him in 
order ; and there is a Russian secret society, 
of which the late Emperor Napoleon III. 
was the head—it is impossible to guess why, 
as the final cause of the society seemed to be 
a desire to do something rather dreadful (as 
soon as it could settle what) to the Russian 
Prince. The Foreign Office of course knows 
nothing about all these transactions till they 
are explained to a discreet subordinate by 
Mr. Carington, who, we are given to under- 
stand, puts an extinguisher on the society 
by carrying off into Cumberland, and marry- 
ing toa friend’s son, the Italian lady who acts 
as the Emperor’s second and aide-de-camp. 
It does not appear that the “love and con- 
spiracy”’ have any thing more to do with 
each other than is implied in the business of 
both being looked after at the same time by 
Mr. Carington. If we had to choose, we 
should, on the whole, give the preference to 
the conspiracy half of the production, for Mr. 
Cotton’s ladies are nearly as bad as Ouida’s 
men, though, to do him justice, he is content 
with traducing their manners, and introduces 
no immorality to speak of that is less than 
fifty years old. One young lady who, we 
are told, is a comical imitation of a stage 
chambermaid, answers sufficiently well to the 
description ; but the real heroine, Elinor, 
for whom the author professes unbounded 
reverence and admiration, does not succeed 
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in so demeaning herself as to make his 
boisterous assurances that she is the perfec- 
tion of noble grace and gentle breeding appear 
as impertinent as such express statements 
would do if made concerning “the absolute 

rfection of womanhood.” To say that 
the ideal lady is perfect, shows a want of 
faith in the self-evidence of her perfections, 
but to praise her in so many words for being 
ladylike is a positive insult, or a confession 
of innate vulgarity; for it is not more mar- 
vellous for the ideal to be innocent of pert- 
ness (which, by the way, she is not) than 
of pocket-picking. 

The hero of Transmigration has three 
lives, one to each volume, of which the 
first and third are spent on earth, and 
the second in the planet Mars, the gene- 
ral result of which seems to be that, 
wherever lobsters and pert nymphs of erratic 
habits may be found, man may enjoy mo- 
ments of contentment; but that for solid, 
durable happiness, it is necessary to be a 
school-boy, subject to flogging. The book 
is not amusing, because the author tries to 
play with his fancies before they are full 

wn, and seems not to be quite sure but 
what, if they were allowed to grow, they 
might develop into a serious contribution 
to philosophy. Still, the second volume is the 
least tiresome of the three, though we can- 
not commend the modesty of this new Dante 
who summons the great Hstese from the 
shades to act as his guide, philosopher, and 
friendly co-devourer of lobsters; the change 
of planet, however, seems to have moderated 
the length as well as the depth of the 
Coleridgian harangues. 

The Chronicle of the Fermors is a chapter 
of domestic romance from the last century, 
with the scenery carefully got up from con- 
temporary memoirs and correspondence ; 
but the only justification for the second part 
of the title (Horace Walpole in Love) seems 
to be the assumption that Horace’s way of 
being in love would be to give no signs of 
the fact until the lady appeared to favour 
some other suitor, in which case he would 
begin to satirise her mother. There are no 
means of disproving the first part of the 
hypothesis ; but the second seems to prove 
too much, for Horace Walpole can scarcely 
have been in love with the daughters of all 
the ladies of whom he has something spite- 
ful to say in his correspondence. The author 
scarcely succeeds in showing that he took 
more interest in Lady Sophia Fermor than 
in any other famous beauty, who was ex- 
petra: | to marry one Lord (Lord Lincoln) 
for love, and was consoled for her dis- 
appointment by the elderly, but illustrious 
Premier, Lord Carteret. There is an ana- 
chronism in some of the political wisdom 
which the Duke of Newcastle is supposed 
to bestow on his nephew Lincoln, who is to 
be consoled for the loss of Sophia by the 
prospect of the government of Ireland, 
which has the advantage, observes his 
Grace, of requiring neither skill nor know- 
ledge. It may be doubted whether the idea 
that skill or knowledge might be expected 
by a troublesome population from their 
rulers had so far taken shape in the ducal 
mind of the period as to be-worth noticing 
even as a fallacy. Epita Simcox. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE learn that Sir T. Duffus Hardy has a rod 
in pickle for his opponents as to the date of the 
Utrecht Psalter. 


THE two volumes of Peter Buchan’s collection 
of Ballads in the British Museum have been copied 
for the Harvard College Library, in Cambridge, 
United States, by direction of Professor F. J. 
Child. 

Mr. Sersy has nearly ready for the Chaucer 
Society his account of the robberies of the poet 
Chaucer, in September, 1390, and of the fate of 
the gang of highwaymen who robbed him. 


Dr. James A. H. Murray has undertaken to 
re-edit, for the Early English Text Society, the 
romance of Str Tristram, from the unique copy in 
the Auchinleck MS., of the early part of the four- 
teenth century; and it is probable that M. Paulin 
Paris’s essay on the sources of the French romance 
of Tristan will form part of Dr. Murray’s volume. 


WE are glad to find that Dr. Schmidt's Shak- 
spere Lexicon, which we noticed last week, is 
finished to the letter L, and that the first volume, 
containing A—L, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. Dr. Schmidt's pre- 
sent title for his Lexicon is The English of Shake- 
speare; but as this is already the title of the late 
Professor Craik’s well-known book on the play of 
Julius Caesar, issued in 1857 by Messrs, Chapman 
& Hall, we hope the Kénigsberg doctor's title for 
his new book may be changed. 


Amone the forthcoming books about Central 
Asia three are certain to have special importance. 
Mr. Schuyler is about, it is said, to resign his 
appointments as Consul at Riga and Acting Secre- 

to the U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg, in 
order to be able to write with more freedom 
about the pornetnn of the Russian troops, 
but his book is not likely to appear till the 
autumn, Mr. Ashton Dilke will shortly publish 
the account of his successful march (stolen upon 
General Kaufmann) from Semipalatinsk in Siberia 
to Tashkent and Samarcand and all he saw by 
the way and heard in various parts of the Russian 
empire. And Mr. Mac Gahan, who fairly aston- 
ished the Russiau commanders of the Khiva 
expedition by the cheerful audacity with which 
he braved the perils of the desert in order to 
come up with the advancing Russian columns, 
will soon give us a description of his march with 
them to Khiva, and of the fall of that city. A 
part of his book will be devoted to his adventures 
among the Kirghiz of the Koom-Kizil, to talk of 
civilising whom he thinks is absurd, deeming it 
more reasonable to expect that they will civilise us. 


A «oop sign of the progress of Oriental Numis- 
matics in England is the production by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole of a catalogue of the first 
wegen of Colonel) Seton Guthrie's splendid cabinet. 

he work, which is now in Messrs. Austin’s 
press, will be illustrated by a large number of 
excellent plates by the Autotype Company. 


Tue rejection of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill to 
provide for the better preservation of our ancient 
national monuments, gives a foretaste of what 
literature and acience have to expect from the 
Legislature. Sir John Lubbock’s bill was the 
last bid for the few remaining Sibylline leaves 
which might, which ought to have been saved. 
But with the fact staring us in the face, that every 
year the most valuable ancient monuments are 

ing destroyed and carted away, it has been de- 
cided that to try to save national property is not 
much better than “ burglary by daylight,” and that 
the country must trust in this matter to the en- 
lightened spirit of country gentlemen and farmers. 

hen Charles II., in 1663, visited the Celtic 
remains of Abury, sixty-three stones were standing 
within the entrenched enclosure. Not quite a 


hundred years later they had dwindled down to 
forty-four. Dr, Stukeley saw the upper stone of 





the great cromlech there broken and carried away 
in twenty cartloads. After another century, 
seventeen stones only remained within the great 
enclosure, and these are now to be left to the 
tender care of gentleman-farmers, who consider as 
rubbish whatever is not in its right place. And 
this is a monument, as Sir John Lubbock said, 
“than which there is none more remarkable of its 
kind in Eu-ope.” 

Mr. Beresford Hope, no advocate of spoliation, 
we should think, appealed to the House “ not to 
let it go forth to the educated world that, not- 
withstanding the exuberance of our wealth, we 
were the only people in Europe who were careless 
of that great inheritance—the historical monu- 
ments which had come down from our predeces- 
sors,” but the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
proof against such Batavian arguments. Not many 
years ago the Quarterly Revew (1867) adduced 
those very arguments in favour of the preservation 
of the national monuments of England and Ireland 
which, when last week addressed by Sir John 
Lubbock to the House, were treated with un- 
disguised contempt. These are the closing words 
of the article: “ Such thiras ought not to be. Let 
those whom it concerns look to it before tt ts too 
late. These Celtic monu.nents are public property 
as much as London Stone, the Coronation Stone, or 
Westminster Abbey, and posterity will hold the 
present generation responsible for the safe keeping 
of the national heirlooms of England.” 

THe same question has recently assumed an 
alarming aspect in Italy, where so many of the 
great monumental works on which the nation 
prides itself really belong to private individuals. 
At the present time, Giotto’s celebrated frescoes 
in the Scrovegni Chapel at Padua are the subject 
of litigation between a private family and ‘he 
chapter of the Church of the Arena at Padua. 
These frescoes were painted by Giotto for Enrico 
Scrovegno, a noble citizen of Pri.ua, who in 1303 
built the chapel now called by his naze, and 
employed “the acknowledged master of painting 
in Italy ” to decorate it with paintings. The pre- 
sent family of Grademo, the inheritors of the old 
Scrovegni family, accordingly lay claim to these 
works as being their own private propercy, and 
have asserted their claims in the most aggressive 
form, namely, by making a contract for their sale 
and removal. The chapter deny the right of the 
family thus to alienate a great national monument 
of art, and the question is now to be adjudged by 
law. The most distinguished and able counsel are, 
it is said, engaged on both sides, The decision is 
of the highest importance with regard to the 
national art of Italy. It is terrible to think of the 
impoverished or grasping descendants of the grand 
old families of Italy being able to annul their 
ancesto:s’ pious munificence by putting * to 
auction the votive offerings of their family. It is 
said that, if the sale of the Paduan frescoes can 
be accomplished, England will be the gainer of 
them; but it must be remembered that, however 
glorious the possession of these greatest works of 
Giotto’s art might be, they would inevitably lose 
in their removal all the charm of association. “ It 
is not difficult,” says Lord Lindsay, in speaking of 
the Scrovegni Chapel, “ gazing on these silent but 
eloquent walls, to re-people them with the group 
once, as we know, five hundred years ago, assemble: 
within them: Giotto intent upon his work, his 
wife Ciuta admiring his progress; and Dante, 
with abstracted eye, alternately conversing with 
his friend and watching the gambols of the 
children playing on the grass before the door.” 
Even Lord Lindsay’s imagination would find it 
difficult to conjure up this vision in a London 
gallery! Besides, there is the great risk to be 
considered that must attend their removal, how- 
ever skilfully accomplished. Altogether, there- 
fore, it is to be hoped that the Dyer represent- 
ative of the Scrovegni family will be foiled in the 
attempt to turn the inheritance of every lover of 
art to his own icular benefit. Does he not 
remember that the avarice of one of his ancestors 
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immortalised him in the seventh circle of the 
Inferno ? 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish a translation 
of Lessing’s famous piece Laocoon, with preface 
and notes by Sir Robert Phillimore. The trans- 
lator’s preface will describe the influence which 
the main position of the piece in regard to the 
limits of poetry and painting has exercised on 
subsequent work and thought in the two lines, 
and its struggle with the contrary maxim pro- 
fessed by Winckelmann, that each art could ac- 
complish the work of the other. Many readers to 
whom the work itself is not otherwise familiar, 
may, perhaps, remember Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 

oem, “ Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon.” An en- 

eavour will be made to render this edition popular 
by translations of the extracts from Greek and 
Latin writers that occur throughout, and by notes 
explanatory of the technical terms of aesthetic 
criticism that are employed by Lessing. 


In June, the monument of Hans Sachs, the 
once celebrated, but subsequently much-forgotten 
or abused head of the Master-singers, will be un- 
veiled at Niiremberg. A complete edition of his 
works has also been commenced in serials by the 
Literarische Verein at Stuttgart. A course of 
three lectures will be given here, on “ Hans Sachs 
and the Master-singer Period,” by Herr Karl 
Blind, with a view of contributing to the costs of 
the Niiremberg memorial—which amount to 
20,000 florins—and are not yet fully covered. The 
lectures will take place on May 22, 29 and June 5, 
at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Regent 
Street, at eight P.M. 


Tue Thessalian monasteries are threatened with 
something in the shape of a Universities Com- 
mission. The Volo correspondent of the Le- 
vant Herald states that the Patriarch has just 
sent a letter to the Greek bishop of Larissa, re- 
questing him to send trustworthy persons to the 
monasteries in his diocese to investigate and report 
on their incomes and expenditure, to the end that 
a fair adjustment may be made, and the surplus 
devoted to establishing schools. Some of these 
monasteries are very rich, and it is hoped that a 
considerable sum will be realised by this very 
necessary reform, and made available for practical 
purposes. 

7e trust that the authorities of the monasteries 
may see the matter from the same point of view, 
and that the Commissioners may dispense with 
those quaestiones infinitae ac subtilissimae which 
seem to have so vexed the soul of the late Senior 
Proctor at Oxford. 


Tue lives and fortunes of correctors for the 
_ do not fill up much space in the world’s 
iography, but it is not uninteresting to a gleaner 
on the by-paths of historic lore to find traces of the 
existence of such useful members of the community 
upwards of two centuries ago. The career of the 
humblest individual, if plainly and truthfully nar- 
rated, is full of instruction. With the full con- 
viction of this, and with a well-grounded belief 
that the subject of our remarks will be overlooked 
when that valuable work ofreference, the Athenae 
Cantabrigienses, is sufficiently advanced to include 
the period in which he lived, we do not hesitate to 
= ish the following little scrap of autobiography. 
When Thomas Phillpott, of Snowhill, in the 
— of St. Sepulchre, London, was examined on 
ecember 30, 1660, about the publication of some 
seditious pamphlets, he said (we are quoting from 
a contemporary manuscript) :— 


“That he was sometimes a scholler att Christs- 
Church neer St Barthol. Hospitall London, and after 
a Kings Scholler att Westm', and from thence chosen 
to Cambridge to Trinity Colledge, where he stayed 
about eight yeares, and tooke the degree of MF of 
Arts ; And about the yeare 1641 he taught schoole att 
Sutton Vallannce, in the county of Kent, and con- 
tinued neer 4 yeares. And before he was a correcto™ 
of a prynting press of Mr Haviland, And since of 
several prynting presses vizt of M'* Griffin in the old 
Bayly, And of Richard Bishopp neer Bennets Castle 





in Thamestreete, and alsoe of the widdowe Raworth 
neer to the same place. And the said examinate doth 
now correct att Mt Whytes in Warwick lane and 


att M* Mottershatt neer Docto™ Commons their 


presses, &c.” 


Ir would seem that the orders issued by the 
Japanese Government for the return of all students, 
except the few who are intended for the army and 
navy, are peremptory, and must be obeyed within 
two months of their receipt. The number of these 
Government students now in Europe and America 
is about five hundred and fifty, and they are 
chiefly engaged in qualifying themselves as civil 
engineers, and in studying commerce, banking, 
law, medicine and agriculture ; about thirty-six 
only are studying the military and naval arts in 
various European countries. We understand that 
these young Japanese have been recalled mainly 
on economical grounds, as the cost of their main- 


tenance, &c., is a heavy charge on the resources of 
their Government. 


WE had recently an opportunity of turning 
over @ volume marked “ Shee Booke,” pre- 
served among the Lord Chamberlain’s Records of 
the reign of Charles II. It contains copies of 
orders, &c., issued for the regulation of his 
Majesty’s servants, which throw new light on 
the history of the revival of the drama. A few 
extracts are well worth reproduction here. 

On December 7, 1663, the King, “being in- 
formed that divers persons do rudely press and 
with evil language and blows force their ways 
into the two theatres at the times of their public 
Representations and Acting, without paying the 
prices established, to the great disturbance of our 
Servants,” &c., orders that no person of what 
quality soever shall offend again in this respect, 
“notwithstanding their pretended privilege by 
custom of forcing their entrance at the fourth or 
fifth Acts without Payment.” 

On April 6, 1672, his Majesty signifies his 

leasure that Mr. Mohun, Mr. Hart, and Mr. 
ynnaston, be continually furnished at the charge 
of the Master and Company of his Majesty's 
a each of them with the following 
its :-— 


“Two Perruques to begin with for the first year 


One Perruque yearly afterwards—to begin a year 
hence 


Two Cravats yearly 

One Lace or point Band in two years, the first band 
to be now provided 

Three pairs of silk stockings yearly 

Four pairs of shoes yearly 

Three Hats yearly 

Two plumes of Feathers yearly 

Three shirts with cuffs to them yearly 


and that this shall not be a precedent for any other 
to have the same.” 


Another order, of May 16, 1674, forbids any 
actor in his Majesty's Theatre or in his Royal 
Highness’s Theatre to leave without giving three 
months’ warning; and one dated Ak 18, 
1676-7, directs that no person, not being a 
comedian, presume to come between the scenes, 
or to sit upon the stage or stand there during the 
time of acting. 

Our last selection will be best understood by 
being given in its entire form :— 


“ Whereas Michaell Mohun, 
go out of ye Housein $ Nicholas Burt, and Robert 

their acting cloths J Shatterell three of His Mat 
Comedians haue given Bond of fiue hundred pounds 
unto Charles Killegrew Esq., Master of His Matis 
Comedians to returne the Stock of Clothes and Scenes 
belonging to the Royall Theatre entire at the end of 
three yeares unto the said Charles Killegrew Esq. 
and whereas I am informed that some of the said 
Clothes hath been carried out of the House, and em- 
bezelled by some of the Company, These are therefore 
to require all His Mat* Company of Comedians both 
men and women that none of them presume to go out 
of the House in theire acting Clothes, nor carry any 
of the said Clothes out of the House upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever as they will answeare the contrary 
at theire perills. Giuen under my hand and Seale 


“ No Actrs or Actress | 





this 19 day of Aprill 1678. In the Thirtieth yeare 

of His Mat Reigne. 

“ ARLINGTON. 

“To His Mat* Comedians 
at the Royall Theatre.” 

Some of the best actors of this time had 
parts in much more serious ¢ ments than 
were now allotted to them. Of those mentioned 
in these extracts, Charles Hart was a lieutenant 
of horse in the Royalist army, and Shatterell is 
said to have been im the same troop with him ; 
Mohun served as major of a regiment in Flanders. 


Octave Fevittet, the author of Le mx, the 
De Musset of families and boardi ools, ap- 
pears to have exercised a certain direct political 
influence over the government of the Empire which 
is not frequently vouchsafed to the purest and 
tamest of domestic novelists, His intimacy with 
Napoleon III. is a curious feature in his career. 
The Emperor preferred the dreamy mysticism of 
Sibylle and the Jeune Homme Pauvre to Mérimée’s 
causticity and Houssaye’s prettiness. The Libra- 
rian of the Palace of Fontainebleau was not 
unfrequently the only guest at those evening ex- 
peditions in the forest where the vague German 
sentimentality of Napoleon’s character broke forth 
in quotations from Schiller and addresses to the 
setting sun. The Emperor would take the reins, 
and with the Empress beside him, and M. Feuillet 
seated at the back of the char-d-banc, drive from 
Fontainebleau through the forest to one of the 
outlying villages. The novelist was accustomed 
to recite Victor Hugo’s poems, the Emperor 
and Empress listening patiently; but it is pre- 
sumable that Napoleon preferred Schiller, for his 
criticism on the Légende des Siteles is said to have 
been: “ Grandes phrases ; petites idées.” It may be 
remembered that at the fall of the Empire, in spite 
of M. Thiers’ sincere solicitations, Octave Feuillet 


resolutely refused to retain his post of librarian at 
Fontainebleau. 


Tue publication of Gustave Flaubert’s unsuc- 
cessful piece, Le Candidat (Paris : Charpentier et 
Cie.), lets some light into the mysterious labora- 
tories where the censorship transforms moral 
poison into wholesome food. M. Flaubert has 
printed without comment the official corrections 
made in his manuscript. They are sufficiently 
eloquent. The author had likened one of his 
characters to a Seminarist; the Censure substi- 
tuted “cagot.” It preferred “ entregent” to 
“intrigue” in a passage relating to the means 
to be employed at an election; struck out the 
words “ Bishop” and “ Monseigneur.” There was 
in the text, “A ministerial committee proposes 
me;” the word “ministerial” was prohibited. 
The phrase “ We will make him pass for a Le- 
gitimist in disguise” met with the same fate. 
And there are corrections less explicable than 
these. The heroine describes a suitor as “a 
man one wouldn’t hire as footman;” her father 
remarks that he has been educated by an “emi- 
nent ecclesiastic ;” his daughter retorts that her 
future sisters-in-law “ne savent pas I’ortho- 
graphe ;” and the red ink of the Censure erased 
these sentences as immoral and subversive of 
social order. These are all the changes made in 
M. Flaubert’s original work, and it should be 
remembered that the piece was detained more 
than a month by the Censure, grave doubts being 
raised as to whether its production could be 
authorised at all. 


M. Sovtice has just discovered and reprinted 
at Pau, L’ Apocalypse ou Révélation de Saint Jean 
mise en vers francoys, avec les deux premiers 
Psaumes de David, 0 Oraison Dominicale en langue 
d Albigez et autres belles choses par Augter Gail- 
lard Rodiez de Rabastens en Albigez. A Tule, 


par Arnaud de Bernard, 1589. This work of a 


poet who has been much discussed of late will 
greatly interest the curious. It contains, eter 
alia, a complimentary ode addressed to the author 
by D. de Mallortye, an epistle dedicatory of - 
Augier Gaillard to the King of Navarre, in which 
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he speaks of Du Bartas, Ronsard, Du Plessis- 
Mornay, Henry IV., and the Rodier de Rabastens, 

A curious duel has been going on between 
Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon (published at 
Hildburghausen) and Pierer’s versattions- 
Lexikon, sixth edition (Spaarmann, Oberhausen). 
Spaarmann brought out his first volume in great 
haste, so as to anticipate Meyer, but the critics 
found it so little satisfactory that he has with- 
drawn it, issuing to subscribers a corrected reprint, 
and delaying the publication of the second ie 
a oan} msi dame ” Jan. 1 
of the present year, and is going orward. 
The twelfth dition of Brockhans’s 2 seo 
Conversations-lexicon, announced for the beginning 
of this year, has not yet made its appearance. 

THe Dublin University Shakspere Society— 
which, though not a branch of the New Shak- 
spere Society, is in close union with it—held its 
inaugural meeting on Friday, the 10th, when the 
president, Dr. Ingram—formerly Professor of En- 
lish Literature, and now Professor of Greek, in 
Trini ity College, Dublin—delivered an address on 
“The Chronological Order of Shakspere’s Plays.” 
The means for determining this were (1) ex- 
ternal, the dates of entry in the Stationers’ regis- 
ters, of allusions in the plays, or references to 
them, &c.; (2) internal, the verse-tests—a. the 
end-stopped line giving place to the broken line; 
4. the weak monosyllabic ending; ¢. dissyllabic 
endings; d. rhyme ; e. Mr. Spedding’s pause-test, 
which indeed includes a and 6. Professor Ingram 
undertook to test all Shakspere’s late plays by 
test 6. He gave an account of Mr. Fleay’s in- 
vestigations, and criticised them; arranged the 
plays in four periods, and showed the value of the 
verse-tests in distinguishing the genuine work of 
Shakspere, as proved by Mr. Spedding’s paper on 
Henry VIII. and Mr. Hickson’s on the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, when confirmed by the tests of 
Mr. Fleay and Mr. Furnivall. The Professor 
dwelt on the importance of the Dublin Society 
keeping its work parallel with that of the New 
8 7 Society, and read a letter of goodwill 
from Mr. Furnivall, containing suggestions as to 
lines of work, 


Tue Harleian Society is about to publish 
oes for 1875) the Marriage, Baptismal, and 
urial Registers of Westminster Abbey, edited and 
annotated by Colonel Chester, who has generously 
wera to the Society the materials which, 
uring ten years’ labour and at t personal ex- 
ew: he has collected for their illustration. The 
istorical value of these national archives, which 
the Dean and Chapter freely placed in the hands 
of Colonel Chester, is well known. It will be re- 
membered that some thirty years ago a partial 
and unfortunately very inaccurate copy appeared 
in the late Mr. Nichols’ Collectanea ee 
Colonel Chester's work will include the whole of these 
registers down to the present time, and will be 
extensively illustrated by genealogical and critical 
notes, among which will be found identifications 
and discoveries of the greatest possible historical 
interest and importance. To the future genealogist, 
biographer, and historian, the volume will be in- 
valuable, Only a limited number of copies will be 





vey jy mace er teenager of the Harleian 
ociety. Persons desirous o ing a co 
will do well to make an ely application to t. - 
rg Secretary, Geo , shall, LL.D., 
Hanley Court, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

In an article in the new number of the Quar- 
terly Review, entitled “Irish Home Rule in the 
Eighteenth Century,” a sketch is given of the 
condition of Ireland at the time when it was in 
possession of an independent Parliament. The 
sketch is mainly on Mr. Froude’s English 
im Ireland, of which the article is a review. ‘The 
conclusions drawn are by no means complimentary 
to the Irish, and lead up to the declaration that 
the kindest and most effectual remedy for the 
evils of Ireland would be to convince the Irish 
that Home Rule can never be granted. 





Aw article in the same journal, which we under- 
stand to be from the pen of Mr. S. R. Gardiner, 
“ The alleged Apostasy of Sir Thomas Wentworth,” 
is written with a view to clear the character of the 

minister of Charles I. from the charge of 
aving, at the very outset of his career, sudderly 
deserted the cause of the le in order to accept 
office under the crown. Kot by putting a new in- 
terpretation upon evidence which previous writers 
on this period have brought forward, but by the 
gsr. of contemporary documents which 
ve mee their notice, is this sought to be 
accomplished. Among the Domestic State Papers 
of this reign are preserved some short-hand 
notes taken in the House of Commons by Edward 
Nicholas, Buckingham’s Secretary; and Harleian 
MS. 4,771 contains a diary of proceedings in the 
Parliament begun on March 17, 1628. These 
important materials for the history of the third 
Parliament of Charles I. have been hitherto most 
unaccountably overlooked. Making good use of 
his discovery, the reviewer is able to trace Went- 
worth’s policy, as made known by his speeches, 
flay by day throughout the whole of this memor- 
able session, and to show the consistency of his 
conduct from the beginning to the end of it. To 
our mind, after a careful perusal of the new evi- 
dence brought forward, it appears established be- 
yond all manner of doubt, that “the conditions 
upon which the charge of apostasy was founded 
never really existed.” We fear, however, to weaken 
the force of the proofs by the short summary to 
which we hedk of necessity be obliged to confine 
ourselves, and so can only advise all interested, 
whether as admirers or the reverse, in this most 
fascinating character of English history, to read 
and judge for themselves. 


Messrs. Divot have just published a book 
which throws very considerable light on the ear- 
lier part of the reign of Louis XVI. It contains 
the secret correspondence between the Comte de 
prec Teas. 9 and the Empress Maria Theresa, 
together with the correspondence between Marie 
Antoinetteand hermother, edited from the originals 
in theState Archives at Vienna by MM, A.d’Arneth 
and A. Geffroy. This correspondence completely 
disposes of the accusations brought against the 
conduct of Marie Antoinette. It throws con- 
siderable light on the subject of the first partition 
of Poland, and proves that attempts were made 
at Vienna to obtain the direct intervention of 
the Dauphiness, as also in 1778, on the occasion 
of the war of the Bavarian succession, which was 
ended by the Peace of Teschen. It shows also for 
the first time the great part played by Marie 
Antoinette in the fall of a whom she wished 
to have not only dismissed, but also sent to the 
Bastille. In this instance she was not acting at 
the instigation of her mother, but was rather 
carried away by personal feelings and the influence 
of those around her. We hope to review this 
work at length at a future day. 


M. Cartes Romey died at Paris a few days 
ago. He published the first ten volumes of his 
History of Spain in 1848, but the work unhappily 
has made no further progress. 

Ir was known from a passage in a work of the 
twelfth century that Suger, the famous Abbé of 
Saint-Denis, had undertaken a life of Louis VIL, 
but no traces of it had ever been found. Now, 
however, M. Jules Lair has found among the 
documents from Saint-Germain-des-Prés the be- 
ginning of a life of Louis VII., which dates from 
the twelfth century, and he has attributed it to 
Suger in a tract entitled Fragment inédit de la Vie 
de Louis VII., préparé par Suger. 


THOosE who are interested in tracing the early 
c in the Teutonic kingship from a semi- 
elective to a hereditary institution will be glad 
to know that the subject has received indirect 
illustration from Professor Gindely’s researches 
into the constitutional history of nations in which 
the development took place at a later period. 
Having already established the fact that in 1617 





the Bohemians acknowledged the Ferdinand who 
was afterwards the Emperor Ferdinand II. as 
their king by right of inheritance, he has now 
published the result of his investigations into the 
pro of the change in Hungary in a pamphlet 
of -four pages, under the title of Ueber die 
Erbrechte des Hauses Habsburg auf die Krone von 
Ungarn. The result at which he arrives is that 
“from 1526 to 1687 the male descendants of Fer- 
dinand. I. possessed a family right to succeed to 
the throne, but that the Diet was empowered to 
elect any one of the number as King of Hungary.” 


WE are glad to see that, in spite of the political 
misfortunes of Spain, the Revista de Archivos 
Bibliotecas y Museos is still flourishing in its 
fourth year. It is published twice a month, and, 
besides questions and replies after the fashion of 

Votes and Quertes, it contains a large proportion 
of original documents. The number for Feb, 28 
contains a paper of instructions given by a Spanish 
ecclesiastic to an ambassador going to Rome in 
1609, some points of which are worthy of the 
country of Sancho Panza, Thus— 


“Never let your Excellency treat on matters of 
State with religious persons (i.e. monks and friars), 
as they have no experience in them, and as they, hav- 
ing been brought up in their cells in discipline and 
devotion, have so depressed their thoughts that they 
never give any heroical or spirited counsel, and only 
give ear to their own interests or to scruples which 
mix too much water with great actions, and are gene- 
rally unable to hold their tongues, except in matters 
of confession.” 


Or thus— 

“Let your Excellency take care not to favour any 
one, to hate any one, or to get excited with any one. 
By these three cautions you will be held to be a wise 
man and a saint.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Dr. Grorce H. Kinestry has returned from his 
expedition to the Yellowstone River. 


THERE was a great overflow of the Tigris last 
month, The water rose to the top of the dykes, 
which, however, having been strengthened and 
increased, successfully resisted the pressure. In 
Lower Mesopotamia the Euphrates and the Tigris 
united, and formed a single river. 


Cotonet Jizrsky has reported to the Russian 

Imperial Geographical Society the results of the 
expedition sent in 1873 to examine into the 
ossibility of draining the marshes of Pinsk. 
nly the fifth part of these marshes, which cover 
an area of 60,00 square yersts, has as yet been 
explored; but the drainage is reported possible 
by means of 1,500 canals running into the Pripet 
or its affluents, especially the Slovetchnaia and 
Ouscha. These canals would allow the water 
now stagnant to run off, would improve the soil, 
and feed the rivers, which would then become 
navigable. The expenses of the work are estimated 
approximately at 3,000,000 roubles. 


Tue French Alpine Club, which is now being 
- ganised, will have to deal at an early date with 
the Memoir addressed to the French Government 
by the English Alpine Club on the subject of a 
reform of the corps of guides. The Memoir 
states that, owing wholly to the number of in- 
competent guides at Chamounix, five accidents, 
causing the death of nineteen persons, have 
occurred on Mont Blane within the last few years, 
and that the place will be deserted altogether 
unless some reform is speedily introduced. It, 
therefore, suggests that henceforward the exami- 
nation for admission to the corps of guides shall be 
placed in the hands of competent persons who are 
strangers to the locality; that the head guide 
shall be nominated by the superior authorities 
instead of by the guides themselves; that every 
tourist shall be allowed to select his own guide, 
a privilege enjoyed at present only by members of 
the Alpine Club; that a register shall be kept of 
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the conduct, expeditions, &c., of every guide; 
and, lastly, that the tariff shall be reduced. The 
guide’s fee for the ascent of Mont Blanc is 100 
francs, the same as that paid for the far more 
difficult Matterhorn; while the guide for the Col 
du Géant is paid only 50 francs; for the Col 
d’Argentiére at Orsiére, the Col de Miage at 
Courmayeur, and the Col de Trelatéte, only 60 
francs in each case, while the ascents of the 
Aiguille Verte and the Grandes Jorasses cost 
80 francs. All these ascents are more difficult 
than that of Mont Blanc. The Memoir, there- 
fore, ends by urging the modification of the tariff, 
not only because it is disproportionate, but also 
because the conditions made to meet the case of 
an unsuccessful attempt are so unfavourable to 
the guides as to tempt them to- imprudent acts 
which often prove fatal to tourists. 


Proressork Bastian, of Berlin, has received 
favourable news from the German expedition on 
the west coast of Africa. Dr. Gussfeldt, who is 
at the head of the expedition, has advanced into 
the interior, and reached the Fangela country, 
which, it is believed, is the right point for further 
advance into Central Africa. The travellers at 
the latest dates were at the station of Chinchato, 
and were busied with the preparations for the 
more important expedition. 


Tum recent numbers of Petermann’s Geograph- 
asche Mitthetlungen contain a very interesting re- 
port of Count Wiltschek’s Arctic Expedition to the 
north-east districts of Russia. The fourth number 
of this year’s series gives a chart of the coasts of 
Waigatte in North Greenland, with explanatory 
annotations by Steenstrup, and includes amongst 
other papers a review of Gosse’s and Warburton’s 
Travels in Western Australia (1873-1874), to- 
gether with a map of the district, and a summary 
of our ——— knowledge in regard to this 
region up to the present year. Colonel Warbur- 
ton in the course of last February reached Perth 


from Adelaide, and thus accomplished the aim of 
the expedition in which he had taken part, while 
at the same time he has succeeded in throwing 
considerable light on a hitherto unknown part of 


the interior of Western Australia. As yet we 
know none of the particulars of Warburton’s ex- 
plorations, but Petermann’s journal gives us very 
interesting details in regard to the expedition con- 
ducted on behalf of the South Australian Govern- 
ment by Mr. Gosse, who has penetrated much 
further west than the point reached by Mr. E. 
Giles, although he was not able to continue his 
course in the direction proposed, and was forced 
to retrace his steps before he had arrived at the 
West Australian settlements, for which he was 
bound. His partial want of success is ascribed by 
himself and others to the fact of his having only 
horses te ra pr upon, whilst Colonel Warburton 
was provided with camels for the transport of his 
supplies. 


Tue Levant Herald states that his Excellency 
Nubar Pasha, Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has addressed the following circular to 
the foreign consuls in Egypt :— 

“Carro, March 8.—Sir, the establishment, main- 
tenance, and working of the three existing locks on 
the Nile and of the flood-gates at Alexandria in com- 
munication with the sea have occasioned and still 
render necessary considerable expense. To relieve 
the Administration of a portion of these charges, the 
Government of the Khedive has had to follow its 
usual course in such cases. It has called upon those 
who profit by the locks to contribute to the expenses 
by means of a tax fixed at the lowest possible figure. 
This tax has been collected for several years past at 
the locks of the Nile. Six other locks are now work- 
ing on the Canal from Ismailia to Suez—i.e. four on 
the course of the Canal, and two communicating with 
the sea. The establishment and working of these six 
locks have necessitated heavy outlay. The Govern- 
ment has, consequently, decided to take, as regards 
these locks, the same measures as for those on the 
Nile. Wishing, however, to make a tax as light as 
possible, it has taken 2s a basis the tax paid at the 





three locks at Alexandria, and has divided this 
amount among the four locks on the Ismailia Canal 
in the following manner :—The total tax for the three 
Nile locks is 30 paras per ardib on empty barka, 45 
paras on barks half laden or less, and 90 paras on 
barks carrying more than half a cargo up toa full 
eargo. The total tax for the lock at Alexandria 
communicating with the sea is 20 paras per ardib on 
barks fully or partially laden, and 5 paras on empty 
barks. For the four locks on the Ismailia Canal, 
Nos. 16, 42, 68, and the lock above Ismailia, the tax 
will be for each lock, and per ardib, 74 paras on 
empty barks, 11} paras on barks half laden or less, 
alk 224 paras on barks carrying more than half a 
cargo to a full cargo. Respecting the two other locks, 
one at Suez and the other below Ismailia, communi- 
cating between the Canal and the sea, the tax will be 
per ardib 20 paras on barks fully or partially laden, 
and § paras on empty vessels, according to the tax 
levied at the Alexandria lock. Vessels laden with 
ballast only will pay as empty vessels, and be under 
the same regulations. Vessels not provided with plates 
will in all cases pay a double tax. Double tax will 
also be levied on barks which on account of low water 
require the aid of hydraulic machines to enable them 
to pass. This is on the same system as applied tothe 
locks on the Nile. The execution of this measure will 
commence thirty-one days after the date of the present 
communication. The local authorities under whom 
the control of the locks is placed have received in- 
structions to this effect. I request you, Sir, to be kind 
enough to communicate it 1o your compatriots for 
their guidance, and am, &c., Nusar.” 

JERUSALEM, it will surprise no one to be 
assured by the most recent commercial reports 
from there, is one of the least commercial or 
industrial of cities. Its population is estimated 
at 18,000, of whom about 5,000 are Mohammedans, 
8,000 to 9,000 Jews, and the rest Christians of 
various denominations. The chiefnative industry 
is the manufacture of soap and what is called 
“ Jerusalem ware,” consisting of chaplets, crucifixes, 
beads, crosses, and the like, made principally of 
mother-of-pearl and olive-wood, and sold to the 
pilgrims who annually resort to the Holy City to 
the number of 6,000 to 8,000. No mines are 
worked, although it is known that sulphur, 
bitumen, and rock-salt are found on the shores of 
the Dead Sea; but security and capital are 
wanting, and so long as these are absent, the pro- 
bable wealth to be abstracted from these regions 
will remain unavailable. No factories are to be 
met with. The employment of the people is 
almost wholly agricultural and pastoral. The 
road between Jaffa and Jerusalem, never of the 
best, has been allowed to fall into such disrepair 


that none but the roughest kind of vehicle could | 


now traverse it. The other roads of the district 
are of a wretched description, With these im- 
proved, more complete security established against 
the predatory Bedouin tribes inhabiting the out- 
skirts of the districts, and certain administrative 
reforms, whereby encouragement would be given 
to bring under cultivation the vast and fertile 
plains now only partially tilled, there can be no 
doubt that the country could support a population 
many times larger than its present scanty number 
of poverty-stricken inhabitants. 

Tue rapid advance which the Argentine Republic 
is making, notwithstanding all obstacles, is very 
remarkable. Railways are extending themselves, 
and traffic increases, though outside the towns there 
is not a road, properly so called, by which to ap- 
proach a railway station. Bridges have been 
erected over the aaa 9 streams, but the ap- 
proaches are so neglected as to render the bridges 
almost useless. The city of Buenos Ayres is com- 
pletely changing its aspect; new houses are 
springing up on every side, the streets are being 
paved with granite blocks, and tramways traverse 
the city in every direction. The value of land 
and house property in the town and neighbourhood 
has increased enormously, though this to some 
extent is owing to wild speculation. One remark- 
able circumstance is the dependence of this 
country upon others, for with the exception of 
bread, meat, and vegetables, there is hardly an 





article of daily consumption which is not intro- 
duced from abroad. Nothing shows the 

in the republic better than the statistics of educa- 
tion. In 1862 there were 22,000 children’attend- 
ing the public school ; in 1872 there were 80,000. 
Between the same years the national colleges 
increased from two to fourteen. 

A REMARKABLE instance of a country in spite 
of recent eee becoming rich and 

rosperous beyond the most ine expectations, 
fs orded in the case of Poland. The most trust- 
worthy evidence of this is given by the report of 
Consul-General Mansfield, which his just been 
made public. Polish fabrics of every -kind are 
_ y driving out of the market, both for the 

ingdom itself and the empire of Russia in 
general, a vast number of articles of inferior 
quality hitherto imported from Germany, and the 
industrial production for exportation into Russia is 
assuming very large proportions. In many cases 
the contractors can hardly meet the demands. 
Labour has risen in price inthesame ratio, andactive 
and intelligent hands find ready employment at a 
remuneration quite out of proportion with the 
price of living. The population is undergoing a 
steady increase, no emigration takes place for 
America or elsewhere, and the number of Jews 
who run away to escape military service is more 
than counterbalanced by the return of exiles from 
Russia, Siberia, and abroad, under the provisions 
of various Imperial amnesties. The convention 
with Austria respecting the salt mines in Gallicia 
has terminated, and the Report from which we 
quote points out that there will be a large opening 
for the Liverpool dealers in salt, which is well 
worthy the attention of those firms; they should 
be early in the field, and acquire the business 
immediately, before it can get into German 
hands. 

Tue Revue des Deux Mondes of April 15 con- 
tains a pleasant and chatty article by M. George 
Bousquet, entitled “‘ L’Hiver au Japon,” in which 
the writer describes an excursion he made to 
Nikké during the past winter. Nikké, as out 
readers may possibly be aware, is a lovely a in 
the mountains about eighty miles north of Yedo, 
and one of the three burial-places of the Shéguns. 
Hitherto, we believe, very few foreigners have 
seen this — at any rate in the depth of winter, 
and M. Bousquet’s paper possesses the greater 
attraction on that account; two years ago, how- 
ever, Mr. Adams and Mr. Satow, of her Majesty’s 
Legation, made a careful inspection of it, and the 
latter gentleman, a well-known Japanese scholar, 
published some of the results of his observations 
in the Yokohama rs. Instead of taking the 
direct road to Nikko, M. Bousquet chose a 
circuitous route, almost unknown to Euro- 
peans, and half his article is devoted to a de- 
scription of his journey, in the course of which 
he alludes briefly to some of the curious customs 
of the Japanese with regard to the burial of the 
dead, alk he incidentally informs us that, while 
the question of introducing “cremation” is being 
agitated in Europe, the Supreme Council of Japan 
has decreed that in future all sects shall bury 
their dead, and not burn them. Having reached 
his destination, and before beginning the pilgrim- 
age so dear to all Japanese, M. Bousquet says a 
word about the origin of Nikké, and informs us 
that it dates from the end of the fifteenth (? six- 
teenth) century, and was intended to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the submission of the Coreans. 
M. Bousquet visited the gorgeous shrine of 
Gongen-sama (known as Iyéyasii in his life-time), 
the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty, but he 
spent the principal portion of his time in shooting 
expeditions and in making excursions to neigh- 
bouring points of interest in the mountains. In 
our opinion—and we speak with due deference to 
his knowledge of Japan—M. Bousquet makes two 
somewhat serious mistakes in his paper: the one is 
in calling the “ Shégun” the “ Taicoun” (Tycoon), 
an error which we thought was long since ex- 
ploded ; and the other in stating that at Nikké 
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are “les tombeaux des deux taicouns successeurs 
de Hieyas” (more usually, and, we think, more 
correctly written Iyéyasii), whereas the best and 
most recent authorities assert that, besides Iyéyasi,, 
only his illustrious grandson, Iyémitsii, is buried 
there ; and that of the other twelve Shéguns of the 
Tokugawa dynasty, six were buried at Zéjéji and 
six at Uyéno. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 
Cambridge : April 15. 
Professor Miiller’s articles in the Acapemy of 
April 4 and 11 enable us to estimate aright the 
worth, or rather the worthlessness, of Mr. Taylor's 
Etruscan Researches, He has produced a goodly 
list of passages which “no scholar could read 
without shivering,” and I have indicated others in 
the of a contempo journal. I should 
wish, however, with your leave, to increase the 
number by two, to which Mr. Taylor himself 
evidently attaches much importance. 
At p. 266 Mr. Taylor says :— 


_“The Etruscan name Aru, or At, as it is some- 
times written, is of great interest. It was borne by 
the Emperor Salvius Otho, who was of ancient 
Etruscan lineage, belonging, we are told, to the prin- 
cipes Etruriae. It may also be identified with the 
name Ete, which was borne by the chieftains of the 
fourth of the seven Magyar tribes at the time of their 
settlement in Hungary. It seems also to form the 
first portion of the name of Oth-man, the great Turkic 
sultan from whom the Otto-man empire and the Os- 
manli language take their name.” 

ing Otho and Ete let others speak; but I 
know that Othman, Osman, Usman, Ottoman, are 
only different ways of transcribing the purely 
Arabic name ‘Othman or ‘Uthman (with a ‘ain 
for its initial letter, rad. ‘athama). As a common 
noun, ‘uthmdn is said by the Arab lexicographers 
to mean “the young of a bustard” or “the young 


of a snake.” Consequently Mr. Taylor’s com- 
parison with the "Turkish at, “a horse,” falls to 
the ground, 





Again, at p. 876, Mr. Taylor says :— 

“Now in the language of the Kourds, an Aryan race 
inhabiting the mountainous frontier of Persia, and 
contiguous to the land of Turan, the word for 
‘robber’ is. rakhsen. Also in Persian a ‘robber’ is 
razen. These designations can at once be accounted 
for, if we suppose that at some remote period a 
marauding nation, which bore the name of to me 
pitched its tents in the Turkoman steppe.” 

It will probably afford Mr. Taylor but little 
pleasure to learn that razen and en are 
merely different ways of writing the Persian rah- 
zan, “a robber.” e highwayman is called in 
Persian “the road-smiter,” from rah, “a road,” 
and zan (Sanskrit Aan), the root of zadan, “to 
strike,” the corresponding Arabic phrase being 
kati‘u ’t-tarik, “the cutter of the road.” Therefore 
any comparison of razen with Rasenna is out of 
the question. 

Professor Miiller will, I hope, excuse my cor- 
recting a slight mistake into which he has fallen 
in his second article. Verd, “a rose,” in Turkish 
is not “a Persian, #.e. an Aryan word,” but 
an Arabic, t.e. a Semitic word. There can, 
however, be little doubt of the identity of the 
Arabic ward, Aramaic wardd, Greek pddov or 
Bpdéor (#.e. vrodon), and modern Persian gud. 

W. Wrieut. 








THE “REDUNDANT AND” IN BALLADS. 

Mill Hill : April 20. 
In Aasen’s Norsk Ordbog,* Christiania 1873, the 
author says under “ Og, and: Poems and verses 
often begin with aa, which is probably=og (and), 
but is usually employed as a mere introductory 
word without any defined signification whatever ; 
e.g. da det var Raamund Bondeson (and it was 
Raamund Bondeson).” In a notice of the Ordbog 
in the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche 
Philologie, by F. Liebrecht, the reviewer says in 
reference to this passage, “One of the best autho- 
rities on the popular poetry of the North, Professor 
Svend Grundtvig, author of the classical work 
Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser (Ancient Popular 
Customs of Denmark) communicates to me the 
following note on the above passage: ‘Ivar 
Aasen’s remark upon the superfluous og (which in 
Denmark as well as Norway is pronounced 4) is 
quite correct. It is found everywhere in our 
popular poems of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, but most frequently in the latter. 
According to my view it is a mere rhythmico- 
musical expletive, and of no grammatical signifi- 
cance. Ofcourse there are many cases in which 
one may be in doubt, or at least raise a doubt, 
whether a copulative meaning does not belong, or 
may not be attributed, to this og, even when it 
begins a new sentence or verse. But where an 
entire poem jes ove with og (care being taken that 
it is a genuine beginning), it may with certainty 
be explained in the way in which I explain it in 
thousands of other positions, viz. as a miere ex- 
letive without any copulative meaning. Thus 
in Danmarks Gamle Folkev. No. 12, B. 1: Oc det 
wor rigeste Raanegardt (this piece contains the 
same merely expletive oc in y. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10; compare version A, where it is not found); 
No. 48, iz 1: Og oe ee bejler til ridderen 
skin,’ Professor Grundtvig then produces thirteen 
other instances, and closes with the be ‘The 
same peculiarity is quite as common in Norwegian 
and Siredish at Danish poems.’ Whence (says 
Liebrecht) it appears that the Norwegian ac 
stands at all events for the Danish og, Swedish 
och, however this use of the word is to be ex- 
plained, and that we are to recognise also the 
corresponding word and in English ballads, 
although in nage instances it may be pos- 
sible to explain it otherwise, as, for example, in 

the old ballad of Chery Chace, which begins :— 

‘The Persé owt of Northumberlande, 
And a vow to God made he.’ 

where Mr. Furnivall ch And a vow into An 
avow, a reading which Mr. Skeat (AcapEmy, 1871, 


® Reviewed, ACADEMY, vol. v., p. 235. 








No. 17, p. 123) considers proved by the occurrence 
of the form avow in another verse of the poem 
Fit 2, 157); but this and cannot in all places be 
us lightly set aside; rather is the observation 
of Abbott ‘it is common in ballads and very 
nearly redundant,’ to be upheld in its integrity, 
and by no means to be limited to a small number 
of corrupt places.” From the testimony here 
adduced, it would appear that whether or not 
Mr. Skeat is correct in thinking that “ Anda vow 
is nonsense,” and that “the popelestty of Chevy 
Chace has induced many to believe that and could 
sometimes be thrown in as an expletive at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, but . . . if other instances 
occur, they are ignorant imitations,” such a use 
of and is common enough in all the Scandinavian 
ballads. Leaving the expletive use of and, I may 
say that I used always to read it in this instance 
as a copulative conjunction, taking owt in accord- 
ance with strict Northern usage to be here used 
asa verb = exit, noter, In the Northern, and 
probably other English dialects, nothing can be 
commoner than such phrases as “as soon as he 
saw them, he out, and fetched them in,” “I up, 
and dressed myself,” “we tn, and spoke to them,” 
“John out with it, as soon as he met me,” &c, 
I think I have met with many such phrases in 
Shakespeare. I do not mean to uphold this inter- 
retation as the proper one here; but I mention 
it, because, through reading the passage in accord- 
ance with this familiar use of out, the and never 
seemed to me otherwise than perfectly natural 
and regular, and I should think that many 
Northern readers would have the same tale to 
tell as to their spontaneous and uncritical, though 
not necessarily correct, og a of the lines, 
Ames A. H, Murray. 








SHAKSPERIAN VERSE-TESTS. 
Trinity College, Dublin: April 18. 

Will you allow me to say to readers of the 
AcapEMyY, what I hope soon to prove in detail, 
that one of the most valuable, if not the most 
valuable of all verse-tests for the chronology of 
Shakspere’s Jater plays is one to which Mr. Fleay 
and cdnnenatel ittle or no attention.* I mean 
the “ weak minceriabte ending,” which is not at 
all necessarily implied by the “ unstopped line,” and 
must be quite separately considered. It was used 
to some extent by Mr. Bathurst, and was pretty 
fully described and exemplified by the late Pro- 
fessor Craik in the Prolegomena to his edition of 
Julius Caesar, Mr. Spedding, with his usual 
clear-sightedness, has perceived its importance, 
and has noticed it in his recent letter to the New 
Shakspere Society on the “ Pause-test ;” of which 
last, indeed, one very common form of the “ weak 
ending” may be regarded as a particular case. 
This test (the “ weak ending”) establishes clearly 
two propositions which are opposed to Mr, Fleay’s 
conclusions—viz. (1) that Julius Caesar was 
much earlier than the two other Roman plays, 
and belongs, not to the fourth, but to the third 
period; and (2) that Cymbeline belongs, not to 
the third period, but to the fourth, It also brings 
out the proper places to be assigned in a chrono- 
logical scheme to Shakspere’s portions of Pericles 
and of Henry VIII. oun K, Ingram. 








ON THE PLAY CALLED “ EDWARD THE THIRD.” 

Skipton : March 30, 1874. 
In preparing for my paper on the plays called 
aor the Sixth, I Lag nttetie 3 iad to ex- 
amine, with much greater minuteness than any 
one has hitherto done, all the plays that have 
been attributed to Shakspere, but not generally 
received as his, Among these there is none that 
is so worthy of note as Edward the Third. I 
should not, Lensver, have published any notice of 
it until my sixth paper for the New Shakspere 
Society had been Sent, had not the Athenaeum 





* Mr. Furnivall brought it forward, as fixing the 
place of Cymbeline, at the first meeting of the New 
Shakspere Society.—Eb. 
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of Saturday last printed a letter of Mr. Collier's 
advocating an hypothesis which I am certain no 
one can hold who given the subject a minute 
investigation. I will give my reasons for this 
assertion presently, but must first give my own 
hypothesis and the facts which support it. 

e play in question consists of two parts—one, 
which forms the main bulk of the play, relates to 
the foreign wars of King Edward; the other, 
which consists of two scenes and part of a third, 
contains a narrative of an attempted seduction of 
the Countess of Salisbury by the same monarch, 
These parts are distinctly, different in general 
style and poetic power; so much s0, that none 
but the dullest of prosaic readers could fail to 
note the differences: they are also clearly separated 
by metrical characteristics of the most pronounced 
kind. They are equally distinguished by the use 
or disuse of special words; and the personages 
common to the two portions of the play—for 
example, the Black Prince—have different cha- 
racters in those portions, and are unequally de- 
veloped. In my opinion, the episode is by Shak- 
spere ; the main part of the play not. I will first 
consider the episode. From the entrance of the 
king in Act i. sc. 2 to the end of Act ii. se. 2, this 

lay is not taken from the chronicles of Holinshed, 

ut from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. Thisis the 
part from which Mr. Collier (by one of those 
remarkably we hits which distinguish him 
among men) has happened to select al/ his quota- 
tions given to prove that the drama is Shakespere’s 
from end to end; that it is no doubtful play ; that 
the three last acts are all conducted with true 
Shaksperian energy and vigour. To give the reader 
a fair chance of judging on this point, I give 
passages from both parts of the play. 


“Edw. When she would talk of peace, methinks her 
tongue 
Commanded war to prison ; when of war, 
It waken’d Caesar from his Roman grave 
To hear war beautified by her discourse. 
Wisdom is foolishness but in her tongue ; 
Beauty a slander but in her fair face : 
There is no summer, but in her cheerful 
looks, 
No frosty winter, but in her disdain. 
(Act ii, se. 1, quoted by Mr. Collier.) 


At sea we are as puissant as the force 

Of Agamemnon in the haven of Troy: 

By land with Xerxes we compare of strength, 

Whose soldiers drank up rivers in their 

thirst : 

Then, Bayard-like, blind overweening Ned, 

To reach at our imperial diadem, 

Is either to be swallow’d of the waves, 

Or hackt apieces when thou com’st ashore. 
(Act iii. se. 1, not Shakspere’s.) 


Count. For where the golden ore doth buried lye, 
The ground undeckt with nature’s tapestry, 
Seems barren, sere, unfertile, fruitless, dry, 
And where the upper turf of earth doth 
boast 
His pied perfumes and party-coloured cost, 
Delve there, and find this issue and their 
pride . 
To spring from ordure and corruption’s side. 
(Act i. se. 2, Shakspere’s.) 
The sun, dread lord, that in the western fall, 
Beholds us now low brought through misery, 
Did in the orient purple of the morn 
Salute our coming forth, when we were 
known ; 
Or may our portion be with damred fiends.” 
(Act v. se. 1, not Shakspere’s.) 
I might fill pages with passages like these, but 
these, t think, are enough; the difference is felt 
at once. The second and fourth are totally unlike 
Shakspere; the first and third are just what he 
might have written between Richard II. and 
John. In the episode we also find expressions 
such as , vasture, muster men, via, imperator, 
encouch, which are. either of frequent occurrence 
in Shakspere, or have-the true ring of his coinage 
in them. We find, moreover, two new characters 
introduced (Derby and Audley), who appear in- 





deed in the A geete of the play, but developed 
after a totally different fashion from the pariney 
sketch of their first a ; and above all, 
we find one character, Lodowick, the king’s poet- 
secretary, introduced in the episode only, who 
in a play entirely from Shakspere’s hand would 
certainly not have dropped out of sight so early, 
but have been utili to the very end. The 
delicious pedantry of the man, whose attempt at 
verse consists of the two lines, 


‘*More fair and chaste than is the queen of shades, 
More bold in constancy than Judith was ;” 


who talks in inversions: 


“ Of what condition or estate she is, 
’T were requisite that I should know, my Lord ;” 


who tells the king, when enquiring for the above 
poem, 


“T have not to a period brought her praise,” 


is worthy, if not of the author of Polonius’ advice 
to his son, at least of the author of the scene of 
Pandarus’ love-song. 

But it will be p OIE Why do you give us 
these vague unscientific statements? Where be 
your rhyme-tests and double endings? Where 
your un-Shaksperian words that can be counted 
and tabulated? They are all at hand, good 
reader. Here they are. 

In the episode, the proportion of rhyme-lines to 
verse-lines is one to seven; in the other parts of 
the play, one to twenty ; in the episode, the pro- 

ortion of lines with double endings to verse lines 
is one to ten; in the rest of the play it is one to 
twenty-five. These differences are far too great 
to allow the play to have been all written by one 
author at one period; and if the play be Shak- 
spere’s work throughout, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the worst part of the play was 
written in his later time, with Lear and Othello; 
or, if I may not be allowed to presume so far on 
the results of my applications of metrical tests 
(though to the development of Shakspere’s work 
they are, I am certain, our surest guide), then I 
appeal to a different kind of evidence altogether. 
the main part of this play there are many 
words used that never occur in undoubted Shak- 
sperian plays, however often certain of them may 
be found in Marlowe, Greene, and other early 
dramatists. For instance, bonny, which occurs in 
1 Henry VI. and 3 Henry VI., but is unknown 
in Shakspere, occurs in Act i. sc. 2 three times, 
and bonnter in Act iii. sc. 1. So the strange verb 
to patronage occurs in Act iii. sc. 3, and in 1 
Henry VI., never in Shakspere ; horizon (Act v. 
sc. 1), Ave Caesar (Act i. se. 1),whinyard (Act i. 
sc. 2a), Bayard (Act iii. se. 1), Nemesis (Act iii. sc. 
1), martialist (Act iii. se. 3), plate, in the Spanish 
sense of silver (Acti.sc. 2, Activ. sc. 4), solitariness 
(Act iii. se. 2), quadrant (Act v. sc. 1), wre (Acti. 
sc. 1), are all words unknown to Shakspere’s vo- 
cabulary. Battle-’ray occurs in Act iii. sc. 3, and 
Act iv. sc. 3; Shakspere does not even admit the 
common form ’ray for array, while ’rayed is found 
in the part of The Taming of the Shrew not 
Shakspere’s. Burgonet, another word in this play, 
occurs only once in Shakspere in a very late play, 
Antony and Cleopatra, while it is p bo in 2 
Henry VI. three times. So the anomalous word 
expulsed, which we find in 2 Henry VI., but not 
in Shakspere, will be seen in Act iii. sc 2 of this 
play of Edward ITI.; and in Act vy. se. 1 the un- 
usual verb to quittance, as in 1 Henry VI., but not 
in Shakspere. Cataline in the True Tragedy of 
the Duke of York has been replaced by Machiavel 
in 8 Henry VI., but remains undethroned in Act 
iii. sc. 1 of our play. But to go on with this list 
would be tedious: to make it complete, this is not 
the place. In the Transactions of the New Shak- 
spere Society we hope to collect all the possible 
evidence of this kind, regardless of the sneers of 
the idle, who want the reputation of work without 
the fatigue, or the cavils of the ignorant, who 
cannot understand our motives or our methods. 
We are much hindered at present by having to 





make fresh collations, &c., which ought to have 
been long since done reliably to our as to 
these doubtful plays; but time will show .what 
our after work is worth if we live to finish it, and 
if not, the next receivers of the torch, we are de- 
termined, shall not be deceived in thi penpest 
they shall find all our work genuine and tru 3 
our foundation, though humble, shall be firm; 
our transcripts shall be free from imaginary inter- 
polations, and our texts from ingenious but delu- 
sive guess-work, 

But I must not enlarge on this; I must return 
to our play. I recommend any one who has been 
deluded by Capell, or his German copiers, or his 
English reproducers at third hand, into the belief 
that this work is all Shakspere’s, to read from the 
entrance of the King in Act i. se. 2, to the end of 
Act ii, by itself, and judge if that part be 
Shakspere’s, as I say it is; then to sto 
awhile, and read all the rest of the play by itself, 
noting the monotonous thud of the antique stop- 
line and the un-Shaksperian words I have given 
above, and judge if any part of that be Shak- 
spere’s. If he say yes, he is not one I should care 
to argue the point with, for to such a one even the 
scientific metrical test would be of no avail for his 
enlightenment. He —_ even agree with Mr. 
Collier in saying, “T might quote the whole quarto, 
for tt ts all his, . G, Fieay. 


P.S.—The New Shakspere Society will publish 
all these plays in due course. This one is not 
wanted immediately, as the edition by Delius, 
published at Elberfeld, 1854, is very cheap, and, 
unlike some of our own reprints of about that 
date, singularly well collated and accurate. 








The Error will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaturpDAyY, April 25, 1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby’s of the Engrav- 
ings of the late T. Pemberton» 


3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (Mr. 
Manns’s Benefit). 

Royal Institution: Prof. Seeley 
on “The Age of the French 
Revolution.” 

. Royal Botanic. 

Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 

of Drawings of the late J. Garle, 


Esq. 

. Philosophical Club. 

. Institute of Actuaries. 

. Society of Arts ; Cantor Lecture: 
Mr. F. Barff on “ Carbon and 
Compounds of Carbon.” (III.) 

Social Science Association: Mr. 
R. Hamilton on “ Compulsion 
and other Means of 

i Education to all 


45 
Monpay, April 27, 


C 


Classes.” 
Medical. 


” 
8.30 p.m. Geographical, 
TvuEsDAY, April 28, 1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby’s of Mr. Emerson 
Norman’s Collection of English 
Pottery and P . 
3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Ruther- 
ford on “ The Nervous System.” 
8 p.m. Society of Arts : Col. J. C. Gawler 
on “ The History, Progress, and 
Prospects of South Africa.” 
» Civil Engineers. Anthropological. 
8.30 p Royal Medical and Chirurgical. 
WepneEspay, April 29,4 p.m. Zoo 
4.15 
7 


mM. 

m. ical. 

.m. Royal Society of Literature. 
.m. 


Pp 
Pp. 
Pp. London Institution : Prof. Morley 


8 p.m. i : Mr. J. Spakes 
on “Some Recent Inventions and 
Applications of Lambeth Stone- 
ware, Terra Cotta, and other 
Pottery, for Internal and Ex- 
ternal Decorations.” 


. »» Geological. 

THURSDAY, April30, 1 p.m. Sale by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son, of a collection of Music 
and Musical Instruments. 

» Sale, at Sotheby’s, of Mr. Brett’s 
Dresden, 


of Sévres, 
3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. W. N. 
Hartley on “‘ The Atmosphere.” 
6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 
8.30 p.m. Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s Con- 
cert (Hanover Square Rooms), 
-~ Royal. Antiquaries. 
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Fripay, May 1, lpm. Sale at’ Christie's of Mr. Two 
8 


Porcelain, etc. 
2 pan. Royal Intivation : Annual Meet- 


g- 
~ Royal United Service Institution : 
Colonel V. Baker on “The 
aess Geography of Central 
a.” 


» Society of Arts: Mr. H. G. Ken- 
nedy on “ The Ruins of Cam- 
bodia and the Antiquities of 
Indo-China.” 








SCIENCE. 


‘Allgemeine Ethnographie. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Miller. (Wien: Holder, 1873.) 


Tue reputation of Dr. Friedrich Miiller has 
not yet extended far beyond the inner circle 
of the learned, to whom, indeed, he almost 
exclusively addresses himself; yet he cer- 
tainly occupies a distinguished and original 
place among professional scholars. While 
the majority of contemporary philologists 
have confined themselves to the study of a 
single family of languages,—some of the 
Aryan, some of the Semitic,—few have had 
the courage or the ability to embrace a wider 
range of subjects, and Dr. F. Miiller is almost 
alone in having written with equal compe- 
tence upon the most widely differing branches 
of philology, producing works on the lan- 
guages of America and Australia, no less 
valuable than those which he has devoted to 
Pali and Zend. 

He was first tempted to step beyond the 
Indo-European territory by the task confided 
to him, some years ago, of drawing up the 
linguistic part of the report on the voyage of 
the Austrian frigate Novara, and from that 
time he conceived the¥project of tracing in 
one vast outline the picture of the whole 
human race. Numerous articles published in 
different journals (Behm’s Geographisches 
Jahrbuch, Mittheilungen der anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Wien) were practically ad- 
vertisements and instalments of the projected 
work. Dr. Miiller’s ambition was to pre- 
sent to the public a work as extensive as 
Prichard’s famous book, and to include, as 
Prichard did, all the materials collected by 
science at the time he wrote. But without 
renouncing this great task, the author has 
thought fit to sum up in a kind of manual the 
principal results of ethnographic science as 
it is at present constituted. Dr. Miiller will 
not complain of our insisting on the words at 


present, for his science builds as yet upon a. 


shifting soil, and systems succeed systems 
with perplexing rapidity,—systems, that is, 
of classification, of migrations and origins. 
Our knowledge of the nature and manners 
of the races which inhabit our globe con- 
tinues steadily progressing ; but most works 
on this subject, though interesting and 
amusing, are devoid as yet of a truly scien- 
tific character. 

Dr. F. Miiller’s work, though professedly 
only a handbook, is really a large volume of 
550 pages: 72 of which are devoted to the 
introduction,—that is to say, to the theory ; 
the remainder to the description of the races, 
—that is, tothe facts. It will perhaps be most 
useful to restrict our remarks chiefly to the 
ntroduction, which contains the author’s 





original ideas, most of which will not secure 
the reader’s assent, though all deserve the 
attention of scholars, despite the rashness of 
some of the hypotheses. 

Ethnography is often confounded with an- 
thropology, and the distinction between the 
two sciences is not as yet clearly established, 
especially in the minds of anthropologists, 
who are constantly encroaching upon the 
domains of ethnography. Ethnography is 
the science of peoples,—that is, of man con- 
sidered collectively; anthropology is the 
science of man, considered as man,—that is, 
as an individual. The difference between 
the two sciences consists less in the subject 
which they treat than in the point of view 
from which they contemplate it ; both alike 
are of modern origin, for it may be said that 
the German Blumenbach founded the first 
(De Generis Humani Varictate et Natura), 
and the Englishman Prichard the second 
(Natural History of Man). 

The two sciences come into collision in 
the great problem which forces itself on 
everyone who aims at reconstituting the 
genealogy of the different groups into which 
mankind is divided, that of determining the 
relations between peoples and races. Race 
and people (or nation) are in fact terms of a 
very different character. The first, purely 
anthropological in significance, treats men 
as animals, according to the characteristics 
of their physical conformation, and, as such, 
directly subject to the laws of organic nature. 
The second, an ethnographic term, charac- 
terises man by his relation to the groups 
which he forms, and to the societies which 
are bound together within and made recog- 
nisable from without by the sign of a common 
language. The union of several peoples, 
whose mutual relationship is evidenced by 
affinity of language, forms a complex whole 
which in ordinary language is often, but 
erroneously, called a race, e.g. the Latin 
race, the Germanic race, &. We say 
erroneously, for there is no unity in the 
physiological characteristics of the indivi- 
duals which compose these groups. The 
flexibility of the German language makes it 
possible to avoid this confusion, by speaking, 
as Dr. Miiller proposes to do, of a Volkstamm 
or family of peoples. To anthropology 
belongs the task of grouping men in races, 
and to ethnography that of grouping them 
in families of peoples. 

There was evidently an age in the history 
of mankind when races did exist and peoples 
did not; but the inference which the author 
draws from this plausible hypothesis appears 
to us by no means evident: it is that, at 
the time when there were only races, man 
had not yet acquired the power of speech; 
he was still only the homo primigenius alalus 
of Haeckel, and it was only as he learnt to 
speak that peoples began to differentiate 
themselves. Anthropologists admit that 
Volkstimme, or groups belonging to the Indo- 
European, Hamitic, Semitic, and Basque 
families respectively, belong to the same race. 
Therefore they had no language before their 
separation. 

This hypothesis is certainly convenient, 
and relieves its author from the necessity of 
making the divisions of races and of peoples 
agree, which is the rock upon which many 
systems have struck, but it is at the same 





time purely arbitrary. If it is positively re- 
solved to bring all these four families back to 
an original unity, it would be less hazardous 
to suppose (which Max Miiller allows to be 
at least within the limits of scientific possi- 
bility) that at the time when the families 
now distinct were still united, their language 
was in a primitive state of mobility, in a kind 
of nebulosity, whence the most diverse forms 
could proceed, and once generated continue 
to diverge more and more as they followed 
their natural tendencies towards develop- 
ment. It seems to us that our science 
would do better to stop short in front of an 
insoluble problem, instead of attempting to 
give to mere guesses the form of an appa- 
rently scientific hypothesis. 

The systems of classification hitherto 
ado pted by anthropologists—and as promptly 
abandoned by them—seem to us to establish 
only one fact, that a satisfactory system has - 
not yet been arrived at. They rest upon 
some one arbitrarily selected characteristic. 
Blumenbach, for instance, divided men into 
five races, according at once to their colour 
and their geographical distribution: the 
white, or Caucasian race; the yellow, or 
Mongolian; the black, or Ethiopian; the 
red, or American; the brown, or Malay race. 
The sucessors of Blumenbach have some- 
times extended and sometimes abridged this 
classification. Cuvier admitted three races 
only: the white, or Caucasian; the yellow, or 
Mongolian; the black, or Ethiopian. -Picker- 
ing recognised eleven ; GeorgeMorton seventy- 
two. Other anthropologists have thought 
that the skull was too important an organ 
of the human frame not to afford an exact 
criterion. The most famous classification 
made from this point of view is that of the 
Swede Retzius, who, combining the form of 
the skull and the features of the face, reduced 
the whole human species to four types, though 
his views as to their arrangement varied 
four times in the course of fourteen years. 
Thus in 1842 he placed the Afghans amongst 
the gentes brachycephale orthognathe, and in 
1856 amongst the gentes brachycephale pro- 
gnathe ; the Persians, who in 1842 were gentes 
brachycephale orthognathe, had become in 
1856 gentes dolichocephale orthognathe. Such 
changes sum up and symbolise the history of 
most anthropological classifications. 

Dr. F. Miiller adopts Haeckel’s classifica- 
tion, which is regulated mainly by the cha- 
racter of the hair. Hesays: “Following the 
nature of the hair of the head, men fall at 
once into two great classes,—namely, the 
woolly-haired (ob\érprxec) and smooth-haired 
(Acoodrpryxec). Whilst among the former 
each hair is slightly flattened, like a riband ; 
among the latter each hair is cylindri- 
cal, and if cut straight across the en@ 
appears circular. All woolly-haired races 
are long-headed (dolichocephali) and with 
projecting jaws (prognathi),and show accord- 
ingly the closest relationship to the ape 
type: they all dwell in the southern hemi- 
sphere, reaching to the equator, and a few 
degrees above. Within these two chief 


divisions, I. Woolly-haired, II. Smooth-haired, 
there are two subdivisions, based on a closer 
examination of the growth of the hair in both 
classes. First amongst the Woolly-haired : 
T. The tuft-haired (Aogdxopor) ; IL. Fleece- 
haired -(épedxopor) : amongst the former the 
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hairs grow in separate tufts or locks, 
amongst the latter they are spread equally 
over the whole surface of the head. Simi- 
larly the Smooth-haired are divided into two 
sub-classes, — namely, I. Straight-haired 
(evOvxopor), II. Curly-haired (ebrddxopor) ; 
the dark hair of the former hangs down 
stiff and smooth, whilst amongst the latter, 
black or fair hair falls down in more or less 
waving locks: with the latter quality there 
is connected a greater or less development 
of beard, which in the other divisions is 
entirely wanting or only faintly marked.” 
Dr. Miiller classes all the varieties of the 
human species as twelve races, divided as 
follows :— 


Hottentots. 
A. Tuft-haired Paptias. 


1, 
eS 
I. Woolly-haired F 
is Fleece-haired , {}° Raman Negro 
1, Australians, 
(2. Hyperboreans, or 
dwellers in Arc- 
A. Straight-haired J _tic regions. 
3. Americans, 
4. Malays. 
5. Mongols. 


II. Smooth-haired 


1. Dravidians, 
B. Curly-haired . {3 Nubians, 
8. Mediterraneans, 

Dr. Miller afterwards divides these races 
into families, but begins thenceforward to 
make language both the starting-point and 
criterion. In point of fact, two only of these 
races, the Kaflirs and the Malays, correspond 
to linguistic families; perhaps the same 
might be true of the Papuas and Austra- 
lians, if.the materials were not too scanty to 
allow of the question being completely eluci- 
dated at present. With these exceptions all 
the races indicated by the author are polyglot, 
i.e. divided into families that are linguistically 
distinct. 

The majority of ethnographers make the 
mistake of passing indifferently from physical 
to linguistic characteristics, relying in their 
genealogical classifications sometimes on one, 
sometimes on the other. The great merit 
of Dr. F. Miller is to have distinguished 
between these two heterogeneous elements. 
Instead of classing peoples with, he classes 
them within races, as subdivisions, so that 


‘the data of ethnography and anthropology 


can be distinguished ata glance, and all con- 
fusion between the two sciences is avoided. 

Dr. Miiller next discusses—following for 
the most part Haeckel and Darwin—the 
question of the origin and antiquity of man, 
his primitive country, and the probable age 
of the races now existing, while he enquires 
from what geographical centres and in what 
order the families (Volkstémme) which have 
detached themselves, like swarms, from the 
races, were first formed. The picture is 
brilliant, but is made up of inductions that 
become more and more hypothetical as we 
go farther and farther back. We decline 
to adopt the author’s ideas, though it cannot 
be denied that his system is grandly con- 
ceived, self-consistent, and abounding in 
suggestions, if not in proof. 

After these considerations, which form the 
philosophy of the work, the author describes 
the races and peoples enumerated in the 
order adopted in his classification. Here the 
facts occupy almost all the available space. 
In the case of each people he sums up all 
that is known of its physical conformation, 
its moral character, its religion, its manners, 
industry, migrations, and languages. The 





only nations which, to our thinking, the 
writer treats too briefly are the Indo-Euro- 
— peoples, and of these especially the 

uropeans. He probably considered that 
they were already sufficiently well known to 
his readers, but it would have been inter- 
esting, and indeed only right, to show that 
many of the customs and habits which he 
describes amongst natives of lower civilisa- 
tion are to be met with under a more ad- 
vanced form or sometimes only under a 
different name amongst the nations that 
believe themselves to be marching at the 
head of the civilised world. It is not only 
amongst the Hottentots and African negroes 
that the habit prevails of inhaling the smoke 
of narcotic plants through tubes. It is not 
only amongst the Polynesians and the Red- 
skins of America that the rich keep several 
wives, while the common people live in 
monogamy. ... Perhaps the ethnographical 
descriptions would have seemed to tend to- 
wards satire here, if Dr. Miiller had described 
the Volkstamm to which we ourselves belong 
with the same method as the others; but the 
philosophic and unprejudiced reader may be 
trusted to trace many parallels and compari- 
sons of this kind for himself. 

H. Gatpoz. 








Dictionnaire Basque-Francgais. By W. J. 
Van Eys. (Paris: Maisonneuve. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1873.) 


Basque has long been at once a puzzle and a 
delight to the philologists. Its isolated posi- 
tion, its strange character, and its unknown 
origin have given scope for the wildest va- 
garies of the imagination. The Metropolitan 
Chapter of Pampeluna two hundred years 
ago, followed by Erro in the beginning of the 
present century, found in Basque the lan- 
guage of Paradise; and a short time since 
M. Baudrimont essayed to prove that the 
prehistoric annals of mankind could be read 
in the archives of the Basque Dictionary. 
But although every now and then we have 
evidence that the race of linguistic para- 
doxers, worthy of being immortalised in the 
Budget of a second De Morgan, is not yet 
extinct, the language has of late received the 
attention of serious students trained in all 
the severity of modern scientific philology. 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte has rendered in- 
valuable aid to the scholar by his investiga- 
tions into the several dialects of the country, 
and we have now at last a complete 
dictionary of this curious tongue by Mr. Van 
Eys, the well-known author of the best 
Basque grammar in existence. 

Mr. Van Eys may well regard it as the 
first contribution to Basque lexicology. 
Larramendi’s lexicon of the Guipuzcoan 
dialect, hitherto the only available work of 
the kind, is at once uncritical and inaccurate, 
and, like other dictionaries of the last 
century, full of words invented by the writer 
himself. Besides Larramendi, Pouvreau 
compiled a lexicon of the Labourdin dialect, 
which exists at Paris in MS. only; and this 
with Salaberry’s vocabulary of the Bas- 
Navarrese are the only lexical works which 
Mr. Van Eys had to refer to. The rest had 
to be extracted from various Basque books, 
beginning with Lizarraga’s New Testament of 
1571. It is a pity that he had no trustworthy 





source for the Souletin, which the Basques 
themselves regard as a peculiarly pure 
dialect. 

The Introduction contains several highly 
interesting articles ; we only wish there were 
more. One of them disputes the view of 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte and M. Vinson, 
that where we have an interchange of h with 
g or k the guttural is the oldest,—an opinion 
which, I suppose, they would support on the 
ground of the general phonetic law that the 
harder sound passes into the easier, and not 
the converse. Another article, on the 
Demonstrative Pronoun, has already appeared 
in the Revue de Linguistique. Some useful 
notes on the consonants and their inter- 
changes are added. 

The Dictionary is at once scientific and 
practical. The roots, or at least the most 
primitive forms now attainable, are printed 
in large type, with the derivatives arranged 
under them. The varying forms of a word 
in the four dialects are given, and the origin 
of terms borrowed from French or Spanish 
pointed out. Mr. Van Eys occasionally dis- 
cusses the form and history of a word and 
the opinions of other writers about it, or 
illustrates Basque usage from other lan- 
guages. He has done good service in 
exposing M. de Charencey’s hasty etymo- 
logies in the latter’s Recherches sur les 
Noms des Animaua domestiques chez les 
Basques ; but he seems to me to have for- 
gotten his usual caution when he regards the 
root karraka as connected with the parent- 
Aryan krak, “‘to sound:” onomatopoeic 
wordsmay resemble one another all the world 
over without implying any mutual relation- 
ship. 

We trust the Dictionary will attract 
more scholars to a study of the extremely 
interesting language which it puts within 
easy reach of the general reader. Philologi- 
cally considered, there are few more valuable 
idioms ; and Basque possesses the inestimable 
advantage of being anagglutinative language 
@ practical acquaintance with which can be 
acquired without difficulty. We have not 
to plunge into the snows of Northern Russia 
or the barbarism of Siberia and Turkey. 
And the development which Basque has 
undergone renders it a more fruitful subject 
of study than most of the other examples of 
the agglutinative class; while the special 
problems which it presents are of the highest 
importance to the advance and elucidation 
of scientific philology. A. H. Sayce. 








P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited 
by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of Trinit, 
College, Dublin. (London: Longmans 
Co., 1874.) 


Tuls edition of Ovid’s Heroides is through- 
out on a very high level of scholarship and 
criticism. It is strange that a book so often 
read in English schools, and which must so 
often have taxed the patience of the youth- 
ful aspirant at any period from the age of 
eight to fourteen—we read it at the former 
age ourselves, and found it excruciating— 
should never have received adequate critical 
examination in this country till now. Mr. 
Paley’s Fasti is a well-known and popular 
school-book; but this is the only complete 
work of Ovid’s with really good English 
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notes which has appeared up to this time ; for 
even the Metamorphoses still lacks an editor; 
and the labours of Merkel, Korn, and other 
Germans, who have doneso much to place the 
text of Ovid ona true footing, have received, 
as compared with editions of other Latin 
authors, comparatively little attention. 

Mr. Arthur Palmer, who has hitherto been 
known only as the writer of a clever article 
on Propertius in the first volume of Herm- 
athena, was attracted to the Heroides by 
the advantage which the work possesses of 
existing in a singularly good uninterpolated 
MS. of the ninth or tenth century. This 
MS., the Puteaneus, he considers to be so 
superior to all the others, of which there are a 
great many, as to stand in a first class by 
itself; a judgment which Heinsius seems, 
partially at least, to sanction, in calling it his 
sacra ancora, though we could wish that Mr. 
Palmer had done something himself in the 
way of further inspection of this and the 
other earliest MSS. to make the asser- 
tion incontrovertible. Next to the Puteanens 
he ranks Merkel’s G, a Wolfenbiittel codex 
of about the twelfth century; and these 
two, with an occasional quotation from other 
codices, constitute the apparatus criticus of 
the edition, which has thus the merit of 
clearness and much simplicity. 

Starting from the Puteaneus as a base 
worth in its single self many hundred more 
corrupt foundations, Mr. Palmer has emended 
several passages of the Heroides with a 
success which, in our judgment, lifts this 
edition into a book of the first rank. His 
success is the more considerable that some of 
his predecessors have failed, or at least failed 
to convince. Amongst these is Madvig, 
whose emendations are given in extenso, pp. 
xxxiv.-xl. of the Preface. It need not be 
said that they are always interesting, as the 
conjectures of so great a scholar must be, 
but it is more and more certain that Madvig’s 
strength as an emender is not in verse, but 
prose ; and it must not be concealed that even 
mn the editor of the de Finibus such monstrosi- 
ties as “‘ Praeceptis Priamei (voc. of Priaméis) 
si foret usa tuis,” or “ Quodlibet ad facinus iste 
dat arma dolor” are inexcusable. On the other 
hand, Madvig’s reportat for reportas, vii. 159, 
lentifero for the meaningless letifero, ix. 141, 
like his explanation of the preposition a in 
vi. 156, “A totidem natis orba sit illa viro, 
are highly ingenious, and, at least the last of 
them, extremely probable. Weare paying a 
deserved compliment to Mr. Palmer when we 
say that the care which he has shown 
in constantly keeping before him the two 
primary rules of conjectural restoration, 
to adhere to the palaeographical indications 
of the best MS. or MSS., as the case may 
be, and to make the author. his own stan- 
dard of ideas, language, and metre, have made 
us critical in judging not only his prede- 
cessors’ attempts but his own. He is, 
in all probability, right in eliciting from 
the corrupt reading of P ii. 100, Baspectem 
pelago vela negateta, where the other MSS. 
give negata meo, which is nonsense, vela 
negante data, for the short final syllable 
has several parallels in the Heroides, e.g. 
vela videre tua, x. 46. Admirable, too, is 
cavet for favet vi. 100, Urbe virum iuvi for 
Urbe virwm vidi vi. 55, restorations as certain 
@8 restorations can be. Less convincing is 





Milite tam forti tuenda fui vi. 54, 
for P’s Milite tam fortuna tuenda fuit. Pm 
sec. and G have forti vita tuenda fuit, which 
Mr. Palmer has printed in his text, though 
he rightly finds it obscure. It seems possible 
that Ovid may have meant a contrast in vita 
to the deaths of their husbands by which the 
Lemnian women had before shown their 
bravery. “If we were brave enough to 
kill our husbands, we ought to have been 
brave enough to defend our lives.” There 
is some weakness in this, but it is an 
Ovidian weakness, and not worse than his 
detestable fondness for confusing the material 
with the metaphorical, e.g. Quamque lapis 
sedes tam lapis ipsa fui x. 50, Non poterant 
jigi praecordia ferrea cornu : Ut te non tegeres, 
pectore tutus eras. Indeed on the general 
score of the poetical merits of these poems 
we cannot agree with Mr. Palmer’s: ver- 
dict, or, to speak more emphatically and 
more truly, are inclined to think that 
Ovid’s faults are nowhere so conspicuous 
as here. It is true the very idea of mythi- 
cal heroines writing love-letters before 
the ‘invention of writing materials is gro- 
tesque; but when this is got over, the 
execution is full of the most glaring faults 
of taste. How a man great enough to write 
the Amores could sit down from the perusal 
of the fourth Aeneid to write Dido Aeneae is 
one of those problems in human nature 
which only the most enlarged study of the 
poetic temperament can explain. It is a 
perpetual shock from first to last, and is only 
not exquisitely painful because it is so 
keenly ridiculous. 

The commentary is generally good, though 
hardly full enough; but it is not without 
faults. In i. 90, Viscera nostrae tua dilaceran- 
tur opes, which Mr. Palmer translates ‘ My 
heart is rent, your wealth is squandered,’ it 
seems more likely that viscera is in apposition 
with opes, a favourite trick of Ovid’s style, 
cf. iii. 105, fortes animas, mea numina, 149, 
nostram tua munera vitam, vii. 157, frater- 
naque tela, sagittas. In this Case viscera 
will be used as in Cic. ad Q. Frat. i. 3. 7, 
cum de visceribus tuis et filii tui satisfacturus 
sis, i.e., a8 a strong expression to denote the 
means of subsistence, as we might talk of a 
man paying away his very life-blood. In 
i. 103, Hoc faciunt, if the reading of P, 
is probably right, the meaning is not hoc 

recantur, but precantur simply, like rovro 

pao. In vii. 146, ix. 61, itis not difficult 
to trace the usual half-ironical sense of 
nempe, “to be sure”: can it be shown that 
it is ever without this notion, however latent 
and untranslatable it may be? In vii. 19, 
Si (sit) socer exemplo nuptae repetitor ad- 
emptae, Nupta foret Paridi mater, ut ante 
fuit, it is a violation of all probability to 
take exemplo as “‘after your fashion”; the 
sense seems to be, “ if you look at home for 
examples, Menelaus would still be without his 
ravished wife, if he had acted like you.” 
In ix. 101, Quod tw non esses iure, the sub- 
junctive is strictly exact, ‘what you would 
have no right to call yourself,” not, as Mr. 
Palmer translates, ‘‘That which you were 
not by right.” 

The book is, however, throughout careful 
and good. We hope to see another work of 
Latin philology from its editor. 

R. E.tis. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that the Micrographic Dic- 
tionary is now undergoing a complete revision by 
its present editor, Professor P, M. Duncan, F.R.S., 
and that the first part of this new edition will be 
published shortly by Mr. Van Voorst. 


Mr. Grorer Drives has printed a large ma 
of the rainfall of the London district from 181 
to 1872, which shows that the yearly average 
over the whole district during sixty years has 
been about 24} inches. The day of least rainfall 
has been March 24, the day of greatest fall 
October 22. Taking five days in succession, the 
least rainfall has been from March 22 to 26; the 

test from October 22 to 26, both inclusive, 

is map does not corroborate Mr, Meldrum’s 

theory of the connexion between the sun-spots and 
the rainfall. 


In our notice of the last report of the Royal 
Cotamission on Scientific Instruction, &c., we 
pry out the important services. rendered by 

ew Gardens to our colonies and dependencies in 
supplying them with living plants, with seeds, and 
with trained gardeners, Aninteresting confirmation 
of this is to be found in Governor Grant’s recently 
transmitted account of the Botanic Gardens at 
Castleton, Jamaica. We have space but for two 
extracts :— 

“The Vanilla thrives very well at Castleton, and 


the flowers are artificially fertilised, with complete 
success, by the new gardener, Mr. Kendall, selected 


‘for us by Dr. Hooker, whose services in all respects 


have been most valuable.” 

Further on we read,— 

“For a few years past the Superintendent of our 
Botanic Garden has been distributing here small 
packets of tobacco seeds, at the rate of two hundred 
packets a year. These packets contain five varieties 
of seed, originally procured from Kew. I cannot 
mention Kew without observing that, infinite as have 
been the services of Dr. Hooker to every part of the 
British Empire, there is no spot in that empire which 
has greater reason for gratitude to that eminent man 
than this island of Jamaica.” 

Solar Photography.—Mr. De la Rue, to whom 
astronomers are indebted for the introduction of 
photography in celestial affairs, exhibited at the 

st meeting of the Astronomical Society an in- 
genious contrivance for taking on different parts of 
the same plate sixty photographs in succession of 
the planet Venus with the neighbouring part of 
the sun’s limb at intervals of one second, on the 
occasion of the approaching transit of Venus, an 
idea due to M.-Janssen. With this object a 
circular glass plate, eleven inches in diameter, dul 
sensitized, is moved step by step every second, 
whilst a brass disc with a narrow slit revolves in 
front of it once in a second, the exposure, 
amounting to a few thousandths of a second, being 
given when the slit across a rectangular 
aperture which determines the size of each picture, 
successive portions of the plate being brought in 
front of this opening every second, The motion is 

iven by clockwork, and the whole apparatus is to 
Be attached to the photoheliograph now being 
constructed by Mr. Dallmeyer for the Indian 
Transit of Venus expedition, under command of 
Colonel Tennant, RE. Another plan with the 
same object in view has been devised at Green- 
wich, to be applied to the five a a 
for the British expeditions, and already been 
brought into operation. With this arrangement 
fifty pictures of the sun’s limb have been taken in 
as many seconds, and without any indication of 
tremor, the great difficulty in the practical appli- 
cation of Janssen’s idea; for though the exposure 
is so short, yet a vibration may have time to pro- 
duce an injurious effect even in a hundredth of a 
second, e great test of the smoothness of the 
working of this apparatus is that there is no audi- 
ble sound during the turning of the handle which 
ives motion to the whole, o— the operators 
ve hardly yet acquired the skill of an organ- 
grinder in keeping good time. 
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equipping a costly expedition to the Mauritius for 
the sit of Venus, Lord Lindsay seems deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned which is likely 
to help in obtaining accurately the sun’s distance. 
Accordingly he has, in an elaborate paper, dis- 
cussed the value of observations with a heliometer 
of the distance of the planet Juno from neighbour- 
ing stars; for though this small body does not 
come so near us as Venus or Mars, yet it can be 
more accurately observed on account of its small- 
ness, and as the rotation of the earth shifts the 
sition of the observer and so produces a paral- 
tic displacement of the planet among the stars 
between rising and setting, there is no necessity 
to move outside the observatory, or to com 
measures at different places in order to find the 
— and distance of the planet and hence the 
istance of the sun. Lord Lindsay considers that, 
by making the most.of the measures which may 
be obtained next November, when Juno is near 
the earth, the distance of the sun may be found 
within one four-hundredth part, or about eight 
hundred thousand miles, a small error compara- 
tively speaking. The heliometer which is to be 
used in these measures is a telescope with an ob- 
ject-glass cut in two, each half of which forms an 
image of the object, so that, by separating the two 
halves to the proper amount, the image of Juno 
from one half may be made to coincide with the 
image of a star from the other half; the reading 
of the scale will then give the separation of the 
two halves of the object-glass, and therefore the 
distance between the star and Juno, and as a pre- 
liminary to the observations, Lord Lindsay has 
carefully determined the value of the scale divi- 
sions on which everything depends. Of course 
the length of the scale will vary with the tempe- 
rature, but it appears that the focal length of the 
object-glass varies in nearly the same proportion, 
so that the angle measured, which is the length of 
the scale divided by the focal length of the object- 
glass, remains nearly unaffected by change of 
temperature. 


Twinkling of the Stars—The subject of the 


twinkling of stars has engaged a good deal of at-' 


tention of late years, and some interesting results 
have been obtained. A few years ago, the Italian 
astronomer, Respighi, announced the discovery of 
the cause of scintillation in certain dark bands 
which were seen to traverse the spectrum of a star, 
indicating changes in the refrangibility of our 
atmosphere, from hot and cold strata, which pro- 
duce something of the effect of a passing mirage. A 
layer of hot air would bend the rays less than the 
colder and denser air around, and thus the star’s 
light would not reach the observer, rays which 
traversed the hot stratum passing over his head, 
and those which traversed the cold air below being 
bent so as to fall beneath his feet. As the rays of 
different colours are differently bent in their pas- 
sage through the air (the red rays being the least 
refracted), different parts of a star’s spectrum would 
be thus cut off in succession, as the relative tem- 
peratures of the layers of air varied. Arago’s not 
very lucid explanation of the phenomena, as a 
result of the interference of light, is in this way 
ay oe disposed of, 

. Montigny, of Brussels, has been investigating 
the amount of scintillation in different stars by 
the help of an ingenious contrivance, to which he 
gives the name of scintillometer, His plan is to 
make use of the persistence of impressions on the 
retina, by causing a thick og of glass, mounted 
obliquely on an axis el to that of the tele- 
scope used, and fixed just in front of the eye- 
ee to rotate rapidly; the effect of this is to 

isplace the star’s image, so that, owing to the 
varying inclination of the glass plate, the star 
appears to move in a circle, which, if the rotation 
is rapid enough (three or four times in a second), 
forms a continuous circle of light, just as in the 
case of a burning stick whirled rapidly. The 
‘changes in the colour of a star will be seen on 
this circle, the successive points of which give the 


The Distance of the Sun.—Not content with . 





appearance of the object at successive small frac- 
tions of a second; and in this way, by counting 
the alternations of colour in the circumference of 
this circle of light, M. Montigny has succeeded in 


observing nearly two hundred alternations of 


colour in a second of time. 


The point sought to be established was the 


connexion between these changes and the con- 
stitution of the stellar light, for it is easy to see 
that rays which are deficient cannot be acted on 
by undulations of the atmosphere, and that there 
will therefore be fewer changes of colour the 
more dark bands there are in a star’s spectrum. 
Now Secchi has divided the stars of which he has 
examined the spectra into four types, and M. 
Montigny has observed the scintillations of stars 
belonging to three of these types: viz., bluish 
white stars, exhibiting four black lines in their 
spectrum; yellow stars, like our sun, showing 
numerous fine dark lines ; and orange stars, which 
have a spectrum somewhat resembling a colon- 
nade. As far as the results obtained by M. Mon- 
tigny go, it seems that the greatest amount of 
twinkling is to be found in the first type (white 
stars), and the least in the third type (orange 
stars), and that the mere brightness of the star 
has no influence on the phenomena. But the 
principle of combining observations of different 
nights without any further correction, on which 
M. Montigny has acted, is highly objectionable, 
and destroys our confidence in his conclusions. 
The proper way of treating such measures is to 
arrange the stars in sequences representing the 
order of scintillation, just as Sir John Herschel 
formed sequences of brightness as a basis for his 
standard magnitudes of stars. | 

Polarisation of the Light of the Sky.—When 
light is reflected from any surface, it suffers to a 
greater or less extent a modification known as 

olarisation, by virtue of which it is rendered 

incapable of reflection from a plate of glass, or of 
transmission through certain crystals in certain 

sitions. "We thus have a ready means of know- 
ing whether a body is self-luminous, or shines by 
reflected light. But the polarisation of the sun- 
light reflected by the sky often masks other 
effects, and Professor Pickering has done 
service by taking up this subject, which he does 
in a paper in Silliman’s Journal. The first part 
of the paper is devoted to an experimental verifi- 
cation of Fresnel’s formulae for the intensity of 
the light reflected or transmitted by glass plates. 
The curious result is arrived at, that with ten 
plates of glass more light is transmitted obliquely 
than normally. 

The polarisation of the sky is found by Pro- 
fessor Pickering to be the same at points equi- 
distant from the sun, and to follow nearly the 
law which would be given by specular reflection 
from particles of aqueous vapour, but diminished in 
amount 30 per cent. : 

By means of the polarimeter Professor Pickering 
has separated the polarised light (which is nothing 
but reflected sunlight) from the light which ‘has 
been absorbed by the icles of the air and then 
emitted, and which, therefore, partakes of their 
colour; the interesting result of these experiments 
is that the blue of the sky is really inherent in it, 
and is due to the colour of the particles, a view 

uite in accordance with the observations of Pro- 
essor Cooke with the spectroscope, and Professor 
Tyndall on aqueous vapour in a state of formation. 

Solar Corona.—Mr. Ranyard has pointed out 
some curious features in the solar corona, as de- 
picted in the photographs taken during the total 
eclipse of 1871, and has suggested the wom | 
of their being due to a comet, as a nucleus wit. 
three concentric rings is visible. Like a good 
picture, the more these photographs are looked at 
the more detail is seen, and the structure exhibited 
in the corona after patient gazing is quite mar- 
vellous. Under Mr. Ranyard’s care, faithful draw- 
ings have been made which represent with won- 
derful accuracy the principal detail, but though 


the sun’s diameter is only two-tenths of an inch 





in the photographs and is four inches in the draw- 
ings, it is hopeless to a to insert i 
that can be made out on the negative. 

The drawings will appear in the exhaustive 
vant Solar Eclipses, to be published in the 

emotrs Bon Astronomical Society, under the 
superintendence of the Astronomer Royal and 
Mr. Ranyard. 

Changes in a Nebula.—The nebula surrounding 
the southern star » -Argis has at last been 
caught in the act of ng. Mr. Ellery writes 
from the Melbourne Observatory to say that its 
appearance is quite different from what it was six 
months ago, and that it is closing rapidly on the 
central star which is situated in an open 
something like a figure of eight. It has long 
known that the star is subject to wonderful varia- 
tions of brightness, but the ¢. in the nebula 
appear more marvellous still. Possibly, we are 
witnessing the birth of a new solar system. 
The decision of this question, which has been 
for win ge matter of di ee must be ant 

tifying to those who uipment 0: 
fhe paw of Melbourne saan a Tour feet 
aperture, and who devoted so much time and 
trouble to its construction. 


Tue German pe rs announce that the iron ob- 
servatories, which have been constructed by order 
of the Imperial Government for the observation of 
the Transit of Venus, are now being exhibited to 
the public at Stuttgart. The structures, which 
have excited great notice from their singular a 
ce, consist, in addition to the main build- 
ing, of what may be described as turrets on wheels, 
pia with moveable and revolving cupolas. 
e roof has an yee which may be closed at 
will, and is also provided with a canvas cover 
to protect it — sun or rain, while the main 
passage of the building, which is appropriated to 
the instruments, is admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose, and thoroughly secured from all avoidable 
risks of atmospheric influences. Several of these 
portable observatories have already been forwarded 
to Berlin, and the director of the Observatory at 
Strassburg is daily expected at Stuttgart to super- 
intend the removal of the remainder. 


Wz have received the “ rts of the Mining 
Surveyors and istrars” for the Colony of 
Victoria, for the last quarter of 1878, which con- 
tains some statistics of interest. The total number 
of gold miners in the colony was 50,595, of whom 
11,388 were in the Ballarat district, and 10,364 in 
the Maryborough district. 362 steam-engines, 
with an te horse-power of 9,579, were 
employed. The price of gold was highest in the 

and borough districts ; in the central 
division of the former it was from 4J. 1s. 6d. to 
4i. 2s. 9d. per ounce. The t shaft in 
Victoria seems to be in the Pleasant Oreek divi- 
sion of Ararat; it was 1,305 feet deep, and 
“still sinking,” but the largest mine is Clunes, 
in Ballarat, the shaft being 1,012 feet, the 
deepest level 1,005 feet, and the deepest cross- 
cut 1,005 feet in depth. The average yield of 
gold from the quartz crushed varied greatly; at a 
mine in Gippsland it was as high as fourteen 
ounces per ton, but in the majority of cases was 
below one ounce. The total yield of gold for the 
uarter is given at 297,576 oz. 15 dwt., of which 
424,474 oz. 8dwt. were got from alluviums, aud 
the remainder from quartz reefs. The quantity of 
gold, the produce of the colony, exported was 
267,579 oz. 6 dwt. The —_ weight of rough 
gold received at the Royal Mint was 12,252°32 oz., 
and of gold bullion, 45,556°320z.; while the 
weight of coin issued was 76,277°91 0z., 

and of gold bullion 684°645 oz. The report also 


> 


gives details of the quanti — obtained from 
quartz, quartz tailings, and mullock, washdirt and 
cement. 


The accounts from the goldfields vary, but on 
the whole the quarter seems to have been a dull 
one. In the Buningong division a nugget weigh- 
ing 161 oz. 6 dwt. was found, and in the Hepburn 
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division one of almost puregold of 5730z. Strikes 
are not unknown. + a gain it would be if 
only our compilers of “blue-books would take ex- 
ample by one of the surveyors, who reports: “I 
have nothing worth mepentng about my division 
for the past quarter,” though we are bound to add 
that he does devote a little over a line to one other 
fact. Baron Miiller continues his description of 
new vegetable fossils of Victoria, ing with 
Penteune Clarkit, brachyclinis, and trachychnis. 


Mr, James A. H. Murray has received from 





the University of Edinburgh the hono: degree 
of Doctor of Laws, in honour of the pas fam aan 
to the , ethnology, and early history of 


Scotland contained in his Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland, and other philological works, 
which have made his name known to the linguistic 
world not only of England, but of France, Ger- 
many, and America. The honour was at the 
same time conferred upon Dr. Reinhold Pauli, of 
Gittingen, one of the first students of English 
History in Germany. 

Dr. A. Brurnine, the young pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, whose essay on the 
Vedanta philosophy was noticed in the AcaDEMY 
shortly after its appearance, and who has since 
been poco, Ay leisure time to the study of 
this system, just published the first portion 
(30 pp.) of a translation of ‘Sankara Acharya’s 
commentary on the Brahma Siitras (the aphorisms 
in which the principles of that doctrine are 
concisely indicated) in his native tongue, which 
has been printed in the Transactions of the Society 
for promoting an Acquaintance with the Peoples, 

and Literatures of Netherlandish India. 
This trapslation Dr. Bruining proposes to continue ; 
and if a as may be formed from the essay 
above referred to, his present undertaking promises 
. sa ae —— wes cee to our ee 

of Hindu philosophy —a department o 

Indien literature on which German Indianists 
have as yet published comparatively little. The 
English translation of the aren Siitras by the 
Rey. K. M. Banerjea, of Calcutta, of which the 
first fasciculus (96 pp.) appeared in 1870, does not 
seem as yet to have proceeded further. 


AccorpIne to Dr. Mommsen’s last report, laid 
before the Berlin Academy, February 5, 1874, the 
aa state of the Corpus Inscriptionum is as 
ollows :— 

Dr. Henzen has carried on the printing of the 
urbanae (vol. vi.) from p. 329 to 376. This 
finishes the inscriptions of the magistrates, except 
a portion of those after Diocletian. 

e separate publication of the Acta of the 
Arvales, with commentary by Dr. Henzen, is 
finished. 

Dr. Zangemeister has undertaken the graffiti 
inscriptions of Rome, and made arrangements for 
collecting the stamps found on Roman tiles, 

Dr. Mommsen himself has finished vol. iii, (East 
and Danubian Provinces), which is published. 

The printing of vol. v. (Upper Italy) has pro- 
ceeded from p. 617 to 744, and its publication may 
be expected in 1875. 

cepetons for the South Italian Inscriptions, 
carried on by Mommsen, have so far advanced 
that the printing will begin in 1874. 

Dr. Hubner has finished his part (vol. vii.), 
embracing the inscriptions found in England. 

The inscriptions of Gaul and Germany have 
been entrusted to Dr. Hirschfeld of Prague. 

Dr. Bormann is engaged at present in collecting 
and collating the inscriptions of Central Italy, 
while those of Africa have been assigned to Dr, 
Wilmanns. 


Tose who are interested in the scientific study 
of the races of man will, says the Nation, be glad 
to know that the new Ethnological Society of 


New York is gi evidence of considerable 
Vitality and capacity for scientific work. At the 


monthly meeting, held on March 24, a carefully 
studied paper was read by Professor Philip Valen- 








tini on “ The Mexican aoe area for the Sun.” 
Professor Valentini took for his starting-point the 
famous “ Aztec Calendar,” a huge sculptural stone 
exhumed in the + square of the city of Mexico, 
in December, 1790, representations of which may 
be found in the large illustrated works on Mexican 
antiquities. In fact, his was devoted to a 

ed description of this stone, and an investi- 
on of the probable meaning of its elaborate 
ieroglyphic symbols, The sculptured face, which 
occupies the centre, was examined in detail, 
special attention Lem given to the long pro- 
jecting tongue, which, however, in the opinion of 
the author of the paper, is not a tongue, but a 
huge and awkward ornament inserted in the lower 
eb The four cartouches and the other hiero- 


yphic symbols immediately surrounding the 
were also examined, and the conclusion was 
reached, after a somewhat precarious course of 
reasoning, that the stone was not simply a calen- 
dar, marking, as Gama long ago ventured to 
8 t, the time of the summer and winter 
solstices, but an astronomical history, depicting, 
by symbols well understood in ancient Mexico, 
the successive destructions of the earth by the 
sun, as recorded in the Mexican mythology. At 
different points in the course of his enquiry, Pro- 
fessor Valentini attempted to establish a connexion 
between the hieroglyphics and picture-writings of 
Mexico, and the peculiar inscriptions found in 
such abundance upon the ancient monuments of 
Central America. These inscriptions have hitherto 
been looked upon as entirely distinct from those 
of Mexico, and are considered by the best modern 
investigators as possessing a syllabo-phonetic 
character, and, therefore, as = a specially 
attractive field for some modern Champollion, 
There are a few enthusiasts quietly at work at 
the task of deciphering them. Should Professor 
Valentini’s hypothesis be adopted, their occupa- 
tion would not indeed be quite gone, but it would 
take on a different form, and become much less 
fascinating than it has been. 
M. Jutren Vinson, of Bayonne, is preparing a 
complete bibliography of works relating to the 
ue language and history. There is already a 
work of the kind by M. Francisque-Michel, pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Pro of Othenhart ; 
but the researches of M. Vinson are expected to 
bring to light much additional matter. ny old 
Basque books are very rare; at the sale of M. 
Burgaud de Maret’s library several fetched high 
rices : Kalendera Bazta nowz daten, Rochellan, P. 
Fiautin, 1571 (a unique copy, containing a Pro- 
testant liturgy), 900 fr.; a translation of the 
Imitatio (Third Book only), by Arambilague, 
Bayonne, 1684, 220 fr. ; Gueroco ecto, Bor- 
deaux, G. Millange, 1643, 420 fr. (one of two 
copies known of a book of devotion by Pierre 
d’Axular, curé at Sarre) ; the Imitatio, translated 
by Chourio, Bordeaux, 1620, 100 fr. 
Tae Numismatic Chronicle ag xiii. part 4) 
contains the completion of Mr. B. V. Head’s 
aper on the “Greek Autonomous Coins of the 
Wigan Collection selected by the British Mu- 
seum,” with notes on the more remarkable, and 
an interesting letter from M. Six, of Amsterdam, 
on certain difficult pieces described in the first 
part of the same article. The latter s ts to 
class tentatively the remarkable incuse coin No. 24, 
with the inscription ser, to the unknown city 
which was succeeded by the Apulian ee 
and also offers a theory for classing .the difficult 
coins of the Kings of Pergamus. M. Sauvaire, 
of Alexandria, contributes a letter on an inedited 
dinar of Salih ibn Mirdés of Aleppo, the first 
known coin of the Mirdasis. The historical ré- 
sumé accompanying the description is of no little 
value, and M. Sauvaire has adopted the admirable 
lan of adding a full genealogical table of the 
Souaaty: Mr. Stanley e Poole concludes his 
treatise on the Coins of the Urtuki princes of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, whose coi is remark- 
able for the adoption of Byzantine images com- 
bined with Arabic inscriptions. The article is 





chiefly occupied with a detailed catalogue of the 
coins of these princes ; but at the end, under the 
somewhat fanciful heading of “ Metalegomena,” 
the writer has appended some critical notes on 
various contested points connected with the sub- 
ject. One of these notes dissipates the wide- 

read numismatic error as to the orthography of 
the name of the Abbasi Khalifeh, En-Nasir ; an- 
other slightly touches on the history of the 
double-headed eagle. At the end of this 
there is the usual annual report of the Council of 
the Numismatic Society, from which it appears 
that the number of the members of the society 
has inereased to 185, The report includes obituary 
notices of General Fox, Mr. Edwin Norris, Mr. 
Bergne, and Sir G, Musgrove. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
Puitoroercat Socrery (April 17). 


Mr. H. Sweet read his second paper on the 
“ History of English Sounds,” in which he treated 
of the vowel-changes of the Transition (Semi- 
Saxon) and Middle period. 

In orthography the introduction of French 
spellings to indicate English sounds was noticed, 
and the causes explained ; the general result of the 
examination of Middle English orthography was 
to confirm Mr. Ellis’s view that the mediaeval 
scribes wrote phonetically, not traditionally, as is 
the case now. 

Mr. Sweet then passed on to the consideration 
of the peculiar “ levelling ” of sounds in the Trans- 
ition period, one result of which is the loss of the 
Old English modifications of a, namely ae and ea, 
both of which return to the original sound, so 
that Old English nama, glaed, heard, are all 
levelled under the one vowel a: name, glad, hard. 
These returns to an older and stronger sound 
are quite inexplicable, if considered as ordinary 
“ organic” sound-changes, The explanation given 
by Mr. Sweet was that the key to the whole 
change must be sought in the well-known alterna- 
tion of ae and a in such words as daeg, dagas, 
which, in accordance with the levelling tendencies 

especially noticeable in the inflections) of the 

ransition English, came to be regarded as purely 
superfluous discriminations. The indistinct ae— 
so liable to be confounded with e—was therefore 
discarded, and the clear a made the sole repre- 
sentative of its class. 

The general laws were then stated on which 
depend the remarkable qualitative divergence of 
long and short vowels in the modern Teutonic 
languages, If it can be shown that all these 
languages follow the same general laws, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the same laws will be 
found valid in the case of Middle English also ; 
especially when we consider that the thirteenth 
century English was as much in advance of its 
contemporaries as Modern English is of its, and 
that Middle English is practically on a level with 
Dutch and the other living Teutonic languages, 
It can be shown that processes which were in 
active operation in Transition English are still 
going on in Dutch and the other languages. Mr. 
Sweet summed up the general results of his inves- 
tigation thus: “ Long vowels contract both the 
pharyngal and the oral passage as much as possible, 
the demu by ‘narrowing,’ the latter by raising 
the tongue, and contracting the lips (as when 00 
becomes wu, and aa becomes broad 00). Short 
vowels pursue the very opposite course: their 
tendency is towards ‘widening,’ and lowering of 
the tongue, nor are they diphthongized, as long 
vowels are.” 

These general principles were then applied to 
the investigation of the distinction between close 
and open ee and 00 in Middle English. Mr. Sweet 
came to the conclusion, opposed to Mr. Ellis’s, 
that distinctions did exist which were shown to 
correspond to distinctions both in Old and Modern 
English. The following table gives a general idea 
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of the result as far as the 00s are concerned (66 = 
close, 6d = open 00), 








Old English. Middle English. | Modern English. 
tod tod tuu (too) 
taa tdd tb (toe) 

hél (short) hdl hédl hédl (hole) 

















The Old English close 66 was kept unaltered in 
Middle English, while aa was labialized to the 
broad 0d (as in Jaw), and the short 6 of Aol was 
first lowered, and then lengthened, giving the 
broad 00, thus becoming identical with the pre- 
ceding 0 from aa. In Modern English, the two 
oos were, in accordance with the regular tenden- 
cies of long vowels, raised each a step, 66 to the 
uwu—and 0d to the 66—position. 





New Swaxsrere Socrery (April 19). 


On Friday, April 19, was read (Mr. Tom Taylor 
in the Chair) Mr. Fleay’s third paper on “ The 
Authorship of the Taming of the Shrew.” There 
was little new in the results attained, or supposed 
to be attained, by the writer of this essay ; in fact, 
he seemed rather to aim at showing that his 
metric tests led to the same results as criticism 
from other points of view, than at any particular 
novelty in his conclusions. The train of argu- 
ment was threefold : first, that the play abounded 
in lines metrically deficient, monosyllabic mea- 
sures, and doggerel of a different kind from that 
used by Shakspere in Love’s Labour's Lost, the 
Comedy of Errors, &c.; secondly, that the classical 
allusions and Latin quotations were such as are 
found in plays of the Marlow school, but not in 
Shakspere’s undoubted plays; thirdly, that there 
are 130 words in the play not used in any cer- 
tainly authentic drama of the great bard,* twenty 
of which do occur in Henry TL and Titus An- 
dronicus. He said: “ Shakspere uses in his 
undoubted plays about 14,000 words ; the Taming 
of the Shrew is about one-fortieth in length of his 
nc works ; if each of his plays had as many 
words peculiar to itself as this one, more than one- 
fourth of his whole vocabulary would consist of 
words that occur in one play only.” 

Thus far Mr. Fleay seemed to attack the genuine- 
ness of the entire play; but he showed from the 
lists and tables which he gave that there were 
portions (viz. the last scenes of Acts iv. and v., 
and bits of Act iy. se. 3, Act ii. se. 1) to which 
none of his remarks were applicable ; these parts 
being entirely free from the phenomena adduced 
as to the other parts. He concluded, therefore, 
that the only parts touched by Shakspere were 
the characters of Katherine and Petruchio ; ¢ that 
the play had boen written by another poet of the 
theatre, but his dénouement proving unsatis- 
factory, Shakspere had been employed to alter it: 
that this explained the leaving Sly undisposed of 
at the end of the play, and other minor matters. 
He also agreed with Mr. Collier as to the date of 
the production of the piece, viz., in 1600-1601, 
and confirmed this by the allusion to Heywood’s 
Woman Killed with Kindness, and the proportion 
of rhymes, &c., given by the metrical tests, 

He gave also a similar list to the one above 
mentioned, of words occurring in Titus Andronicus, 
but not in the undoubted plays.* In discriminating 
plays of the Marlow type, Mr. Fleay seems to set 
a high value on this argument; perhaps he over- 
rates it on the ground of the trouble it has cost 
him to get at his data; in order to form these 
lists for the plays named above and the three parts 
of Henry VI., he has had to read Mrs. Olarke’s 


* At the meeting many of these words were shown 
to be used in Shakspere’s Poems, or in the Shakspere 
part of the Shrew and other doubtful plays. 

+ At the meeting it was contended that the revised 
Induction, and the scene with Grumio and his fellow- 
servants, were also Shakspere’s, 








Concordance from inning to end, a work of 
some labour if not of utility. 

Mr. Fleay’s papers on Timon of Athens and 
Pericles, in hich the criticism is of an entirely 
different cast, and which we understand he values 
much more highly for the sake of their results, 
were distributed to themembers. The conclusions 
arrived at in these papers can be subjected to the 
most searching tests, as Mr. Fleay has not shrunk 
from printing separately the parts which he assigns 
to Shakspere. 





Vicrorra Institute (April 20). 


At the meeting last Monday evening, April 20, 
of the Victoria Institute, Mr. Edmun . Gosse, 
of the British Museum, read a pm Seg 
and carefully-prepared paper on “The Ethical 
Condition of the Early Scandinavian Peoples.” 
After having drawn the attention of his hearers 
to the special forms of culture which Christianity 
superseded in Greece and Rome, and to the low 
moral condition of the Southern nations, from 
which it was the mission of the Christian teacher 
to raise them, Mr. Gosse proceeded to show 
how far the early ethical codes of the Scandina- 
vian peoples had rendered those races more or 
less amenable to the discipline of the new faith. 
As might be expected from a writer who is at 
once an accomplished Northern scholar and a 
graceful lyrist, Mr. Gosse derived his materials 
and illustrated his theme directly from the Older 
Edda, that most precious depository of all we 
know of the religion, literature, history, and 
social life of the race with which we are proud to 
claim kindred. The author drew a rapid but 
vivid sketch of Northern cosmogony, and of the 
special psychical characteristics which so favour- 
ably distinguish Scandinavian mythology from all 
other forms of pagan belief. In this part of his 
lecture he showed how the Odinic religion, with- 
out detriment to its individuality, seemed to com- 
bine with its own stern and solemn force some- 
thing of the graceful loveliness of Hellenic an- 
thology, and not a little of the unchangeable, 
calm, and meditative spirit of the Buddhist’s 
faith. But there was one point, he said, at which 
the religion of the Scandinavians stood alone, and 
had no connecting links with other pagan theo- 
gonies, and that was, in the idea of an active holi- 
ness, a stainless spiritual purity personated in the 
minds of the people by their god Heimdal, the 
one immaculate son of Odin, whose serene purity 
no passion-stirred emotion could dim or ruffle, and 
whose mission amongst his brother Aesir it was 
to watch the worlds above and below them until 
the end of all things that are, when from his un- 
sullied lips the blast will resound that is to sum- 
mon gods and men to a final judgment, after 
which evil will be annihilated, holiness will rei 
supreme, a new and beautiful world will arise, the 
ood Aesir will survive in renewed strength and 
uty, and the One All-Father will rule the 
universe alone and supreme in beneficent wisdom 
and paeene peace. 
Mr. Gosse very justly pointed to the general 
character of the Northman’s conception of an All- 
Father, of a final judgment, and of the readjust- 
ment of the balance between good and evil, as 
proofs of the superiority of the Northern race, 
morally and spiritually, over other pagan peoples. 
But we think his own poetic appreciation of the 
beauty of the myth of Heimdal may have led him 
unconsciously to clothe the Northern idea of good- 
ness and purity with something more of spotless 
brightness than the mythic elements of the Saga 
warrant us in claiming for it. There can, how- 
ever, be no question of the generally pure and 
elevated tone of the Odinic religion, and Mr. Gosse 
imparted special interest to his subject by the 
ability with which he considered the practical 
bearings of that faith on the lives of the people, 
while he followed, with fairness and clearness, 
some of the special directions in which their reli- 
gious and moral conceptions succeeded or failed in 
making themselves felt in their motives and actions. 





Astatic Socrery (April 20). 

James Fereusson, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L., V.P., in 
the Chair. Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids read a paper 
on the “ Placeof Ceylon in Historical and 
logical Research,” maintaining that the importance 
of Oeylon was not that of a strong mili 
power, but depended rather on the light whic 
its different remains, lite and archaeological, 
threw on the history of civilisation in the adjoin- 
ing continent of India. In India itself, Professor 

ilson had long ago pointed out the absence of 
any real historical works, whereas in Ceylon there 
was @ continuous history from B.c. 161 downwards, 
written in both Sinhalese and Pali, and confirmed 
by existing inscriptions and archaeological remains. 

m these historical works much valuable in- 

formation might be —— concerning the more 
important history of India, especially during three 
periods: 1. From the time of Buddha to that of 
Asoka the Great, circa 5008.c.-2408.c. 2. From the 
time when the Buddhists were overcome in Kalinga 
to the time when Buddhaghosha went to Burma, 
circa 300 a.p.-500a.p 3, During and immediately 
after the time of Parikrama the Great, circa 1150- 
1250 a.p. Attempts had lately been made to throw 
doubts on all ancient Sinhalese history because of 
certain discrepancies in the Mahavansa, but these 
discrepancies could not rightly be considered fatal 


-to the whole work, which, especially by compari- 


son with other records, would yield important 
results to criticism. The Mahfyansa date for the 
death of Buddha had, it was true, been almost 
universally condemned ; but in the older Diparansa 
was found a different chronology, which, by caleu- 
lations based on the theraparampara, or succession 
of chiefs of the Winaya ge dhist patriarchs), 
placed the date of the eat of Buddha at about 
400 B.c., and not 543 B.c., the date derived from 
the Mahavansa. 

The historical works of Ceylon were mostly 
written in the second period above referred to, 
when as in the sixteenth century in Europe a 
literary and religious reformation reacted upon 
and strengthened each other; but those of the 
third period were also very important, from 
the great fulness of detail with which they 
recorded the history of a comparatively short 
time. So abiding were Oriental customs, and 
so very little did we know of ancient civilisa- 
tion, that a full description of the state of society 
in the twelfth century in Ceylon could not fail to 
throw much light on the antiquities of India. 
The importance in this respect of Mr. Kumara 
Swimi’s just published edition of the Dathavansa, 
a Pali historical work of this period, based on the 
much older Daladawansa in Sinhalese, was pointed 
out. After a slight sketch of some of the prin- 
cipal ruins, and of the inscriptions of Ceylon, 
a sketch which would have been ampler but 
for want of illustrative drawings, it was finally 
urged that, though this claim had been lately dis- 
puted, yet it was chiefly to the Oeylon records 
that we must look for any clear understanding of 
Buddhism, the most important. movement save 
Christianity in the history of mankind; and, as a 
proof of the great interest of the results which 
might be expected from a study of the religious 
books of Ceylon, some very curious coincidences 
between the doctrines of the Essenes and those of 
Buddhism, were pointed out. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Kumara 
Swami, Dr. Leitner, the chairman, and others took 
part. 





London ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrery. 


At a meeting of this Society at 37 Arundel 
Street, Strand, on the 21st inst., Dr. Charnock, 
F.S.A., President, in the Chair, the paper read was 
“On Hybridism,” by Mr. Serjeant Cox. The 
peper discussed the various theories of the pro- 
era < mixed ~ of men — — a 

opting the “ eory,” as develo ry the 
elder physiologists, the cies pea ost! to 
prove that two germs contribute to the peculiar 
qualities of the hybrid. 
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Roya Socrery or Lireratvre (Wednesday, 
April 22). 


A papEr, by Dr. Birdwood, was read on a Greek 
silver-gilt patera, belonging to the India Office 
Library, found in Badakshén by the late Dr. Lord 
when attached to the late Sir Alexander Burne’s 
Mission to Cabool, It had long lain forgotten in 
the strong box of the Library, and when Professor 
Childers, with Dr. Birdwood, first came upon it, 
they thought, in the absence of all record of it, 
that a real discovery had been made. But the 
patera, it was found, had already been described 
and figured by Prinsep in vol. vii. of the Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions of Bengal ; and it is men- 
tioned also, and badly in Burne’s Cabool. 
It represents the triumph of Dionysos. Its style 
is de Graeco-Roman. The treatment of the 
figures, and more particularly of the drapery, re- 
the later Roman and Byzantine ivories, and 

it is possibly of Eastern workmanship of the latter 
of the fourth century. Its weight is 29 oz. 
dwt. Troy; its diameter 9 inches; its depth 1§ 
inch ; and its thickness from 4 to 7; and 3; of an 
inch... . It was Mr. Thomas who saved this 
patera on a memorable occasion from the melting- 


pot. 





DEATH OF PROFESSOR PHILLIPS. 


We have just recei ved by telegram from Oxford 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of Pro- 
fessor Phillips, the geologist and keeper of the 
University Museum. It appears that on Thurs- 
day night he met with a serious accident at All 
Souls College, by falling down stairs and frac- 
turing his skull. He never recovered conscious- 
ness, and died yesterday at 1.30 p.m. 








FINE ART. 


Modern Gothic Architecture. By T. G. 
Jackson, Architect. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co.) 


Modern Parish Churches: their Plan, Design, 
and Furniture. By J. T. Micklethwaite, 
Architect. (London: Henry 8. King & 
Co.) 


We have placed these works together at the 
head of this article, notwithstanding a 
very considerable divergence between them 
in quality, style, and material, since each 
represents an important and characteristic 
phase of contemporary thought upon ques- 
tions of architectural practice. 

Mr. Jackson’s work is a pleasant oasis in 
the arid tract of architectural literature, 
and has all the advantages which a wide 
and cultivated view of his subject, a plea- 
sant style and unblemished good taste in 
the treatment of matters too generally dis- 
figured by vulgar polemics, can bestow on 
it. His modest admission “that there is 
little in the work which has not at some 
time or other passed through the minds of 
thoughtful students of architecture,” may 
perhaps be accepted, but not as in any 
great degree detracting from its value. 
Those who have given exceptional study to 
the subject will be glad to see their own 
views expressed in a perfectly readable form, 
with all the original colour given to old 
matter by the influence of another mind, 
and with novel illustrations of very con- 
siderable value; and those to whom such 
discussions are less familiar will find in 
his work a ready and easy admission into 
the heart of the question as it is at present 
conceived. 





Mr. Jackson’s argument is briefly as fol- 
lows. The Gothic revival may be said on 
the whole to have failed in obtaining the 
results which its advocates anticipated for it, 
and this is so 
time to enquire into the causes of the failure. 
Not but that the style isthe right one for us 
who have no living style amongst us to 
have chosen, but the spirit in which we have 
studied it is at fault, and we have failed, for 
various reasons, to put it to the best use. 
The first cause of failure is that we have 
mistaken the letter for the spirit, have run 
into excess in the direction of “ formalism 
and purism,” and have failed to appreciate 
the elasticity and capability of the style 
when assimilated with cultivated intelli- 
gence. Again, an important obstacle to the 
success of the style has been the vanity and 
self-assertion of practical architects, who 
have assumed the necessity to be original 
and striking at all risks, have preferred 
vulgarity, eccentricity, and sensationalism 
to the least suspicion of tameness, and who, 
by their restless and uneasy self-assertion, 
have induced the degradation of the style 
which is almost universally apparent. An- 
other es in the progress of 
Gothic is, in . Jackson’s opinion, the 
idea which is current of the exclusively 
ecclesiastical character of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, and its inapplicability to modern 
domestic uses. He conclusively shows that 
no such duality of function can be traced in 
the Gothic of the past, nor is it essentially 
inherent in the style, of which the full elas- 
ticity must be adequately recognised by those 
who would use it to the best purpose. Its 
elasticity in this respect is to be limited 
neither by special period, nor even by re- 
ceived terminology; but as Gothic archi- 
tecture is to be taken in the wide and 
catholic sense of “the practice of archi- 
tecture in Great Britain according to 
true and natural principles,” we are by no 
means to put aside methods of architectural 
treatment which are usually placed in the 
category of the Renaissance. There is 

ractically to be no limit to our catholicity 
in the selection of models, so long as the 
essential principle of Gothic treatment be 
established in our minds. Finally, not only 
are we to study one style in the light of 
universal architecture, but architecture itself 
is to be treated in the spirit of universal 
art. The architect is to be at least the 
organiser, if not the inventor of an artistic 
result, to which painting and sculpture are 
to contribute in no less degree than architec- 
ture itself, and in which they are not less 
rigorously controlled to an harmonious re- 
sult 


Such is a very brief and inadequate ex- 
pression of the view which Mr. Jackson 
takes of our present position and prospects, 
and which we are content to accept generally, 
reserving for the present some few points of 
divergence. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s work is a series of 
practical essays upon details of ecclesiastical 
design, each of which is discussed in its 
relation to that form of modern worship 
which avails itself most of the assistance of 
good art. The writer, though differing, and 
expressing perhaps ad nauseam his differ- 
ences, with the “correct” style of church 


generally admitted that it is. 





architecture, nowhere expresses any con- 
sciousness that any question may be raised 
as to the general features of the present 
condition and tendencies of ecclesiastical art, 
which are assumed to be exclusively of the 
ceremonial kind. So rooted is his conviction 
that things will still go in this direction, 
that he advocates the immediate introduction 
of certain implements of mediaeval worship 
which are not at present used, anticipating 
that they must shortly be required. The 
theory of this work, therefore, is rather 
implied than expressed, and we are content 
to recognise it as another phase of the best 
architectural thought and practice of our 
day—its apparent collision with the other 
work being the principal characteristic for 
which we have elected to notice it. 

But we may observe in passing that it is 
pre-eminently desirable that in the discussion 
or proposition of architectural ideas, a mode- 
rate and tolerant tone should be preserved. 
The public are by this time fully, much too 
fally, alive to the fact that in the profession 
of architecture each style is the rival and 
antagonist of every other, and the catho- 
licity which Mr. Jackson advocates in the 
practice of the art is no less needed in its 
discussion. Nor indeed has he done less in 
the latter direction by example than in the 
former by precept. We greatly regret the 
tone of such a passage as this: ‘‘ May those 
who remove their ancestors’ modest grave- 
stones . ... have their own correct me- 
morials broken up to mend the roads with.” 
And again, the facetiae about Mr. Flick the 
architect, and Mrs. Berlin Baby-linen, and 
Messrs. Snip and Co., are not calculated to 
enhance the dignity of the subject. We 
would suggest, first, that the discussion of 
things ecclesiastical does not necessarily in- 
volve the adoption of the style of the Rock 
or the Church Times ; and, secondly, that a 
susceptibility to the conditions of art should 
not be without its influence, even on contro- 
versial literature. But toreturn. We have 
in these two works two broad principles 
maintained. The first is the need of the 
widest view of art and of the most frank re- 
cognition of all modern practical require- 
ments; the second, of the necessity, as a 
condition of ecclesiastical art, of mediaeval 
uses or uses differing from these in a very 
small degree. Unquestionably this apparent 
duality in theory is not without its example in 
the practice of individual architects. Not 
only do we find the same artist founding his 
ecclesiastical work upon mediaeval precedent 
and his domestic upon some totally distinct 
style—say, for instance, the style of the 
eighteenth century—but it is notorious that 
the greater the range in the choice of styles, 
the greater often is the accuracy with which 
each is understood. Nor do we think that we 
shall satisfactorily bridge, or even diminish, 
the great gulf between two such styles by the 
employment of Mr. Jackson’s catholic defi- 
nition of Gothic, however vraisemblable it 
may appear when examined in the light of 
history. 

However startling this duality of ten- 
dency may be to those who desire unity of 
aim as a primary condition of success in art, 
we are disposed to justify it on the following 
grounds. The influence of architectural art 
may be divided into two main features : 
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utility and association, The degrees in | chen Kunstmythologie, von J.J. Bernoulli (Leipzig, | EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
which these two elements are combined are | 1873); and The Rape and Return of Proserpine WATER-COLOURS. : 


different for the two main branches of archi- 
tectural art—association predominating in 
the ecclesiastical, and utility in the secular 
domain. 

In the second place, association in eccle- 
siastical architecture is, on the whole, based 
upon the characteristics of the styles of the 
middle ages; whereas in domestic architec- 
ture the associations are as numerous as the 
types which various tastes and conditions 
of life have developed at different periods. 

In the third place, those who thoroughly 
realise the state of anarchy into which we 
have necessarily been thrown by the abso- 
lute breach of that continuity which has been 
an invariable condition of all previous deve- 
lopments, will understand how the ultimate 
interests of art will be best consulted by a 
catholic and accurate study of very various 
examples, so that the direction of future 
progress may be ultimately determined by 
experiment rather than by theory. 

Bast. CHAMPNEYS. 








The Rape and Return of Proserpine. (Der Raub 
und die Riickkehr der Persephone). By Richard 
Forster. (Stuttgart, 1874.) 

The Forms of the Gods and Heroes in Greek Art. 
(Heroen und Gitter-Gestalten der Griechischen 
Kunst). By Alexander Conze. (Vienna, 1874.) 


Tur study of Greek mythology has of late entered 
vigorously upon a track which, if not altogether 
new, promises, under new hands, to lead to impor- 
tant results. For some time the chief auxiliary to 
this study had been a comparison of other ancient 
mythologies, and by this aid conclusions have been 
arrived at which, reckoning only those on which 
a certain unanimity prevails, are both numerous 
and highly instructive. From the nature of the 
case, however, these conclusions pointed only to 
the original conceptions of the Greek deities and 
heroes. As to how those beings were regarded 
when they had come to what, by comparison, ma: 
be called their full estate, Greek records were left 
to speak for themselves. So far as these records 
were literary, they were diligently searched and 
ingeniously compiled; but so far as they were 
handed down in monuments of art, they suffered 
from comparativeneglect; not, certainly,atthe hands 
of Gerhard and his school, who maintained and 
acted up to their convictions that mythology 
should Be included as a branch of archaeology. 
But an opposite way of thinking prevailed among 
archaeologists : that of treating the ancient monu- 
ments principally from an artistic point of view. 
Fortunately this has been carried on with such 
energy that the mass of published monuments is 
already sufficiently large and solid to enable the 
mythologist to build upon it without adding to 
his proper labour much of archaeological research. 
To make his task easier still, an elaborate system 
has been set on foot of collecting and classifying 
under distinctive heads all the mythological sub- 
jects found on ancient works of art. 

The first great undertaking in the direction of 
what is called in Germany Kunstmythologie, that 
is, the record of myths handed down in works of 
art, was begun by Overbeck, and that on a scale so 
colossal that it is scarcely to be hoped he may live 
to finish it. A large volume of the series devoted 
to Zeus, and accompanied by enormous plates, 
appeared in 1871, and a similar service was ren- 
dered to Hera in 1873. Meantime the obvious 
utility ofsuch books, and perhaps also the restricted 
range of thought which they require, have brought 
many other workers into the field, and among the 
results which have already — may be men- 
tioned The Erinys (Dre Erinnyen), by Adolf 
Rosenberg; Aphrodite, ein Bausten sur Griechis- 





‘Der Raub und die Riickkehr der Persephone), by 
ichard Forster. To the last-mentioned book a 
word of special praise is here n for the 


‘brevity, not inconsistent with thoroughness, with 


which the myth is traced through the ancient 
poetry, philosophy, and literature. In descrip- 
tions of works of art the equivalent of brevity is 
classification, and in this respect no complaint 
need be made of the work now before us, though 
the descriptions are still bulky enough not to be 
very inviting. With to existing works of 
art representing the subject of the Rape or Return 
of Proserpine, and of a date which may be set 


down as before the time of Praxiteles, the only 
examples here given are three small terra-cotta 
reliefs found at i Epizephyrii, where the wor- 


ship of Proserpine is known to have stood in high 
favour. Of oon three examples one is correctly 
described asin the British Museum. It is not, 
however, alone there, but is accompanied by three 
other examples of the same subject, each with 
certain varieties of detail, but clearly all frag- 
ments of one and the same monument, possibly a 
small yrtyer to which also the second at 
least of the other two fragments referred to by 
Forster, so far as can be judged from an engray- 
ing, appears to belong. If it is here rightly con- 
jectured that these and the other fragments found 
with them, and now in the British Museum, the 
Museum of Naples, and elsewhere, are parts of one 
object, it would be interesting to see an attempt to 

t them together. It is certain that the various 

gures have all a character suited to a sepulchral 
monument, and that they harmonize with each 
other spe oye | in point of style. Their style is 
what is called Hieratic, that is, an ancient manner 
retained under religious influences till later times, 
but not readily distinguishable from the style called 
Archaistic to denote it as being a revival, not a 
continuation, of the archaic style. But while 
describing the figure in the British Museum as 
Hieratic, Forster seems to follow Curtius, who 
published it in the Archdol. Zettwng, 1870, p. 77, 
in assigning it to an early period. His words are 
(p. 110) “at the earliest, towards the end of the 
sixth century, B.c.” Now we do not say that in 
the figure immediately in question there is posi- 
tive evidence of a later date, but there is a 
suggestion of it which is strongly confirmed by the 
resence, on three of the other fragments in the 

useum found with it, of vases of a fluted pattern 
such as hitherto have not been shown to have 
existed in Greece much before the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. On the other hand, it is always 
os that vases of this class may have been 
requently produced at a much earlier period in 
Etruria, and thence found their way among the 
Greeks of Southern Italy. But this can hardly be 
made use of as a likely conjecture at present, when 
the date of Etruscan works of art is so much in 
obscurity. Had Forster seen these ents, it is 
probable that his book would not have contained 
even its small list of sculptures executed previous 
to Praxiteles ; possibly 8 he might have been 
led to reconsider the question whether, after all, 
the fragment published by Curtius really repre- 
sents Pluto and Persephone. There is no direct 
indication of Pluto; and failing this, it would 
perhaps be wiser to seek an explanation in 
some other ancient rape, the more so as in the 
a agree —— the robbers are still less 
of the type of Pluto, one of them indeed being 
obviously female, 

With r now to Conze’s Gétter und Heroen 
Gestalten, it isa pity that a text so remarkable for 
thought, and yet for precision, so highly welcome 
at the same time as a relief to Overbeck’s pon- 
derous volumes, should be wedded to a most in- 
different set of plates. A. 8S. Murray. 








Tue little town of Urbino celebrated Raphael’s 
birthday on April 6 with its customary féte, 





THe impression proper to the Suffolk Street 
Gallery in any given some ee the 
proportions of the two elements which it regular! 
exhibits. Here are regularly many things en 
do but renew in the student the senseof a familiar 
nullity; and a few which attract him with the 
sense of originality, of artistic reality, whether in 
effort or in achievement. When I say nullity, I 
mean nothing disrespectful; but only that a large 
class of our painters in water-colours seem to me 
to have acquiesced in a stationary condition of 
— own powers, = that the — of quite 

ionary powers, however respectable in the 
first instance, ceases to be interesting in the long 
run. Year after year the same artists set before 
us the same effects with slight variation. From 
one, we have effects more approximate to nature, 
from another, more inclining to convention ; but 
it is seldom that the grip upon nature is 
very firm on the one part, or the ideal of the 
mind very striking on the other; commonly 
one feels—here is an artist who has nothing 
particular to say, and has found the lang 
which suits him best for saying it; very we 
for a while, especially since his theme is plea- 
sant, and since he babbles of green fields, of 
downs and braes and shores; but some of us, on 
repetition, get tired of this ; some of us insist on 
asking of art something icular—if a tran- 
script of nature, then one which shall really have 
something of subtle, masterly, and original ; if an 
artistic abstraction from nature, then one which 
shall really set vibrating some chord in a sensitive 
imagination. 

And so one gets to resent the monotony, the 
mediocrity, of that respectable school of Thiidedaps 
which has for years predominated in our Water- 
Colour Society. Above all, one finds it almost 
impossible to make remarks about them indivi- 
dually. The landscapes that seem to call for 
remark are those of the younger men who have 
not yet settled into any stationary phase, who are 

owing, or at any rate trying to grow, and who 

0, by methods which are not yet a routine, seek 
to express as significant in nature, to 
strike some true chord in the s tor. Of these, 
it is certainly Mr. Albert Goodwin who this year 
bears the p He contributes seven pieces, all 
of them interesting, and some, I think, of signal 
Chow a Suntighe Tap picture numbered 167 

Colour in ight—Lago Maggiore), is perhaps 
at once the boldest and ae mo pe San 
aiming at a poetical extreme of richness in the 
rose and azure of the South, and hitting the aim 
without any sacrifice of delicacy. Next come the 
two studies of Alpine slopes in the season of 
flowers (108, 175), one dedicated to the gentian, 
the other to the Alpine rose, The effect of a 
vivid sky-coloured sheet of flowers on the ground, 
enchanting to all the senses in reality, is 
one of those delights of nature which art too 
often proves herself unapt to render. But Mr. 
Goodwin has done admirably with his gentian- 
covered slope in the sun; the vivid blues and 
= are kept in admirable harmony, and 

ed by the shadowed mass of mountain on 

the left of the picture; nothing is more positively 
true, or done with a more exquisite hand, than 
the passing shadows of light cloud in the fore- 
und; in all parts, of the painting and 
wing there are the finest evidences of subtlety 
and feeling. In other contributions Mr. Goodwin 
shows himself quite remarkable among his 
compe in the study of Alpine scenery, by 
his on apne both of composition and colour- 
ing. The masses of rain-clouds in No. 81 
(A Stormy Sunday, Simplon) are admirable for 


the richness, almost the glow, of sinister colour - 


which is contained—as nature is prone to contain 


colour in shadow—within their blackness. Next 
to Mr. Goodwin in the ical treatment of land- 


scape, though far behind him in technical accom- 
plishment, we should be inclined this year to 
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sky passing i 
amber. The scene of one (The peers ye 3 
Corgach—168) lends itself to a broad and sim 

composition, with water of a se and ue 


blue lying in the d under the mountains, 
and the sky seen only hi se on the left; the other 
(156) is an inland Devonshire scene, with a wet 
lane winding in the foreground, and trees holding 
their u ches above the slopes against the 
sky, In both of these Mr. Hale shows the power 
and the sentiment ofa true colourist ; but at present 
allowance has to be made for something inexpert 
in his touch which gives the work a grainy and un- 
comfortable look, especially in the skies. Passing to 
contributors of longer rey | there is Mr. 
Boyce, whose manner, indeed, does not change 
much—but then it is so good, his transcripts 
from nature are so amazingly subtle and powerful 
in the order to which they belong. If 1 were to 
select for especial admiration one among his 
several studies of English summer greens and 
the level lines of English pastoral landscape, it 
should be the Shalford Common (239); and after 
that, in a vein which is the result of old travels 
—and which, with Mr. Boyce, one cannot help 
feeling to be accidental and i —the Khan at 
Cairo, January 1862 (291). is is an architec- 
tural drawing, extraordinarily delicate and refined 
in colour, and at the same time showing, in the 
attire of the oriental perso in the court, a 
courage rare with this artist in the use of vivid 
imaries. The work suggests a comparison with 
one that hangs immediately below—the Palazzo 
del Governo, Perugia, by Mr. A. Glennie (292) ; 
this also is an architectural drawing not without 
merit, but looks curiously empty and poor in the 
comparison with its neighbour. And now we are 
upon architecture, attention is due to the works 
a lady associate exhibitor, lately elected, 
Miss Clara Montalba. The Society promises, I 
should say, to gain more by the accession 
of this lady than by that of another new 


Associate, Mr. Walter Duncan, whose -two illus- 
trations of Undine show a treatment vapid as their 
subject. Miss Montalba’s pair of St. Mark’s 


interiors are not carried very far as to finish, are 
indeed not much more than sketches; but they 
show a keen eye and a vigorous hand ;, the tempt- 
ing and difficult relations of porphyry pillars and 
mosaic vaultings in the religious ight are seized 
with considerable art ; and in another outdoor pic- 
ture, showing one of the quays of Venice, the same 
power of seizing values and relations is still more 
eonspicuous: the black rigging relieved by some 
ted pulley blocks, the green of the water and the 
white of the buildings in the background, are 
quite excellently got together. 

But to return to the well-known exhibitors of 
landscape—Mr. A. Hunt's contributions this year 
are not quite so important as usual, but it is 
needless to say that they show ull his usual care 


and all his usual pertinacity in the grapple with 
nature and her difficulties as she presents them to 
him. Perhaps the most delightful is the delicate 


piece of mist and water work which the artist 
ealls The Stiliness of the Lake at Dawn (288): 
the Miner's Path near Coniston (281), on the same 
screen, is a small study for the subject of an oil 
picture sent, I believe, to the Royal Academy. 
Among the more popular seniors, Mr. George 
me ey’ his best self with his pi from 
the of Sark (19); Mr. Alfred Fripp, very 
coe mek pleasant with his ~ eg 

3 an . Dodgson, singular: an 
origi with the hatnony of hie cide teed oh 
in his Bait Gatherers, Whitby Scaur (125). 

If we take as a class apart the pictures into 
which landscape and enter on equal terms, 
Mr. J. D. Watson and Mr, E. K. Johnson call for 
particular pe —_ <od Mr. Watson is a 
copious and versatile contributor, generally on a 
small scale, and there seems to me to be a great 





inequality in what he does. Some of his little 
costume incidents hardly rise above a vulgar level ; 
while there is not, upon all the walls, a truer 
piece of observation and quiet artistic work than 
the little hunting picture Check (193). The 
vatumnn daylight ie eapitally fet, ‘Tho design of 
autumn daylight is capitally felt. ign 0} 
the principal Group, a horseman tightening his 
girths and the horse fidgetting, is admirable, and 
the motive one that I do not remember to have 
seen before. Only less happy than this are the 
two woodland scenes on the first screen (224, 236), 
full, both of them, of the most careful study of trunk 
and root forms, as well as striking, both, a true 
note of sentiment. But in the trial of careful 
study, it is Mr. Johnson who comes far before 
all competitors. Since the early Pre-Raphaelites, 
one has seen no finishing of out-door objects more 
loving, assiduous, and minute, than in the two 
pictures of Summer Time (44), and The Reader 
(71). In the former case, the garden background 
is quite exquisite, both in feeling and detail, and 
the design and painting of the flowers perhaps as 
fine as such work can be; the Reader and his 
hearers are in a wood of soberer hues. If in 
both cases one thinks more of the background, 
the flowers and foliage, than of the persons, that 
is not from a want of harmony or subordination, 
but because in truth the persons are not done 
with so fine a feeling. They are fully as careful 
and thorough, but they have a certain common- 
ness—both the girls who, in the summer picture 
are busy collecting rose-petals for potpourri, and 
the man who, leaning in a oe omg both physi- 
cally and pictorially uncomfortable, reads aloud to 
a pair of girls seated in the fork of a tree. 

The President of the Society, by two at least 
of his contributions this year, ranges himself in 
the first of this class—the painters of mixed land- 
scape and figure. And admirable the style of his 
pa am is—not, of course, with the excellence 
of literal or topographical study, but with that of 
vivid and poetical abstract impression. The Lost 
Route (72) is a noble piece of this class. Sir John 
Gilbert also stands easily at the head of the figure- 
painters proper, with his two large Shakespeare 
pictures, displaying, as he always does, in the 
savoir-faire, and indeed the real grandeur of his 
composition, and in the masterly treatment of his 
coloured stuffs and surfaces, many of the qualities 
which, with a different training and with a greater 
distinction and individuality in the heads, would 
make of his art something great in the high sense 
of greatness. Srpyey CoLvin. 








ART SALES, 


Bristot porcelain has of late years been so 
eagerly sought after, and specimens have attained 
such a fabulous price, that it is no matter of sur- 
rise that Sotheby’s rooms, last Friday, should 
ve been crowded on the occasion of the private 
view of Mr, Edkins’ collection, now about to be 
di . With the*exception of Mr. Fry’s, of 
Bristol, possessor of the fine series of vases, Mr. 
Edkins’ collection has been long known as one of 
the most extensive in Bristol porcelain ; both col- 
lectors, belonging to families engaged in the Bristol 
works, had special opportunities of procuring the 
finest examples of the manufacture. 

Among the specimens here assembled are to be 
seen a cup and saucer of the celebrated Burke 
service, sold in 1871, when the teapot fetched 
twice its weight ingold. This cup and saucer was 
bought for 1007. ere is also one of the set 
sand by order of Edmund Burke as a present to 
Mrs. Smith, in acknowledgment of the hos a 
he received during his electioneering at Bristo f 
The dark green of the laurel festoons forms a 
charming contrast with the matted gold decora- 
tion. 

a ig neces Mg a specimens of a 
wo impossible. y figures, among others 
the four quarters of the globe ; medallions, one of 
Franklin specially, surrounded by the delicate 





raised flowers for which Bristol was so celebrated ; 
choice examples of Bristol glass, besides Plymouth, 
Worcester, and other Eng ish ware. The collec- 
tion consists of about specimens, and has the 
advantage of a catalogue, superbly illustrated with 
woodcuts from the well-known work of Mr. Hugh 
Owen, the great authority on Bristol ceramics, 


. a some — sold in Paris on the 16th 
instant, were : aplin, Reflexions, 3,300 fr.; 
Corot, sage, 4,100 fr.; Courbet, Marine, 
1,800 fr., Paysage, 1,700 fr.; Daubigny, Bords de 
P Oise, 3,050 fr. ; Diaz, La Mare, 7,250 fr.; Gres 
de Fontainebleau, 2,700 fr.; Paysage sous bois, 
4,100 fr.; Jacque, Moutons @ la lisidre d'un bois, 
fet Worage, 10,020 fr.; Jules Dupré, Paysage, 

950 fr. ; Jacque, Moutons au pdturage, 5,300 fr., 
and another picture, same subject, 4,500 fr.; 
Vollon, Le Déjeuner, 1,950 fr.; Vue de Venise, par 
Ziem, 4,425 fr., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Aw interesting exhibition of goldsmiths’ art 
has been opened at Liverpool at the Club Rooms 
in Sugnall Street. Among the most noteworthy 
contributions are some splendid specimens of 
silver-gilt repoussé work, of Niirnberg workman- 
ship, lent by J. G. Morris; three chalices (one 
of the fourteenth century), and several belts of 
Icelandic workmanship, lent by Edward Rae; an 
argosy of silver and other metals richly wrought, 
and several other excellent specimens of Japanese 
metal work, lent by James L. Bowes. Tho 
English silver work of the eighteenth century 
is not in general remarkable for its beauty; but 
there is one piece that has an interesting associa- 
tion—a book of silver, engraved with the inscrip- 
tion, “ William Hogarth to Dr. Saml. Johnson, 
1762.” It was probably re ink own work, A 
chalice-shaped cup of early English workmanship, 
bearing the inscription, “Henry de Beaumont,” 
and containing some coins of Edward IIL., is the 
only example of English mediaeval work exhibited, 
though in the goldsmith’s craft England was not 
so far behind other countries of Europe as might 
be supposed, considering how few articles of early 
English workmanship exist. An instructive pre- 
face to the catalogue of this exhibition has been 
written by Edward Quaile, who is one of the 
largest contributors. 


Tne Musée de Cluny has just made the acquisi- 
tion of a monument of great historic interest—an 
equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, in armour, and 
holding in her hands the French standard. This 
statue, which is a work of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, is of wood, painted in colours 
and heightened with gilding. It is above four 
feet high. She is on horseback, her head covered 
with a helmet of which the visor is raised so as 
completely to uncover the face. Her armour is 
precisely similar to that of the bronze statuette 
of which the mould is preserved in the Musée de 
Cluny. The harness of the horse, the bit and 
bridle,'present the same characteristics. This statue 
has been preserved in the family of a drawing 
master at Montereau, who, at the uest of 
M. du Sommerard, has given it up to the Museum. 
The base which me pwr the horse shows marks 
of fastenings, which leads to the supposition that 
it was carried in solemn procession. 


Tue War Museum of the Invalides likewise has 
just acquired a relic of the Maid. It is the suit of 
armour given by Charles VII. to Jeanne d’Arc, 
and deposited by her in the Abbey of St. Denis 
after she was wounded under the walls of Paris. 


THE retrospective Exhibition at the Palace of 
the President of the Corps Législatif, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to the colonisation of 
Algeria by emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine, 
opened on Thursday, the 23rd instant. 

A postuumMous exhibition of the works of 
Chintreuil, the landscape painter, is to be open 
daily, without fee for admission, from April 25 to 
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May 15, in one of the rooms of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, between the hours of eleven and five. 


Tue Giornale Artistico of Florence has already: 
published a programme of the proceedings that 
are to take place at the gy Michael Angelo 
centenary celebration in 1875. The féte on this 
occasion will be continued, it is stated, for three 
days, during which time the statue of Michael 
Angelo will be inaugurated, and his bust in 
bronze placed above the door of the Buonarotti 
house in Florence, the fagade of which has been 
newly restored. At night this house, as well as 
that at Lessignano, will be illuminated. The 
Torre del Gallo will also be lit up, not exactly in 
honour of Michael Angelo, but to remind the 
world that, by a compensating Providence, on the 
day that he died Galileo was born. By a not 
unnatural mistake, seeing that Michael Angelo 
was born in 1474, many journals have stated that 
his centenary festival would be held this year. 
It is the difference of old and new style that 
makes this apparent discrepancy. The old Floren- 
tine year began on March 25, and Michael Angelo 
was born on March 6. 

M. Héserr has recently brought home with 
him from Rome a painting of the Virgin and 
Child which has createda great sensation in the 
artistic world of Paris. The subject is conceived 
in a solemn, poetic mood, with a tinge, we should 
imagine from the descriptions we have heard of 
it, of the old Byzantine melancholy. The type of 
the Virgin, however, is purely human, being that 
of the Syrian woman of the present day, with fine 
black eyebrows nearly meeting. As in The Shadow 
of Death by Holman Hunt, so in this picture by 
Hébert, an ideal conception is treated in a realistic 
manner. The picture has been presented by M. 
Hébert to the church of his native place, La 
Tronche, and has been blessed by the Pope. The 
artist will not, therefore, in spite of the solicita- 
tions of his friends, send it to the Salon, but he 
has not objected to its being exhibited at the Rue 
Chaptal with other works destined for exhibition 
in May. Emile Rousseaux, it is said, has been 
chosen to engrave this great work. M. Hébert, 
it will be remembered, is the new member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, 


A portratr of the Prince Imperial, painted by 
M. J. Lefévre, formerly professor of drawing to the 
Prince, has been accepted for the salon; but M. 
Lefévre has been warned, it is said, that he must 
immediately withdraw it if it should become the 
object of any kind of manifestation. The Prince 
is represented standing near a table, on which is 
placed an enormous bouquet of violets covered 
with black crape. 


Mr. Owen Jonzs, the distinguished architect 
whose name is associated in most minds with the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and the Alhambra 
Court of the Crystal Palace, died last Sunday, 
April 19, after a long and painful illness, at the 
age of sixty-five. . Owen Jones devoted his 
attention chiefly to the decorative branch of his 
art, and no one perhaps ever attained a more com- 

lete understanding of its ornamental details. In 
is Grammar of Ornament, a magnificent text- 
book published in 1856, he showed the p 
and expounded the principles of the decorative 
art of all countries from the earliest times to the 
present day. His decoration is especially remark- 
able for its effective employment of colour, an 
element of which most modern architects are 
somewhat afraid; his use of it, indeed, has ex- 
cited much opposition among the members of his 
profession. 

The Alhambra Court of the Orystal Palace is 
not a merely fanciful design, nor is it a direct 
copy of any portion of the ancient Alhambra; it 
is the popularisation of the great decorator’s vast 
knowledge on the subject. In his work, Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of the Alhambra, published 
in 1848, we have a more scientific expression of 
that knowledge. His designs for decorative furni- 
ture (chiefly executed by Messrs. Jackson & Gra- 





ham) have been admired at many exhibitions, and 
last summer attracted much attention at Vienna. 
So wide indeed was his reputation, that, according 
to the Daily News, the Khedive of Egypt em- 

loyed him to design a complete set of furniture 
for an oriental . Mr. Owen Jones was the 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and. had won many other honours of 
like kind both at home and abroad. 


Tue four splendid panels of Gobelin tapestry, 
with the story of Jason and Medea, described last 
week in the notice of the Salamanca collection, 
were sold for 3,700 guineas. . 


Tue sale of the pictures, studies, and drawings 
of Théodore Carnelle d’Aligny, one of the most 
distinguished landscape painters of the French 
school, is to take place at the Hétel Drouot, on 
May 4. The most ap we of the pictures are 
L’Entrée @Enée aux ers, Satil consultant la 
Pythonisse d@ Endor, and the Souvenir du Lac d Al- 
bano. Among the studies are numerous scenes in 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland, while among the 
drawings, Pentélique, Prométhée, Cortnthe, Delos, 
are especially worthy of notice. 


Tue French Photographic Society, a society of 
purely artistic and scientific aims, will open its 
tenth exhibition at the Palais de l’Industrie on 
the same day as the Salon, May 1. Foreigners 
are invited to contribute to this exhibition, and 
medals and honourable mentions will be granted 
to the most successful competitors. The works 
sent by the society to the Vienna Exhibition, and 
which gained the first diploma, will form part of the 
exhibition. 

M. Henri DELABORDE has an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for April 15 on the late 
M. Victor Baltard, which gives a fair, and on the 
whole favourable estimate of a laborious and 
successful career. M. Baltard’s wonderful readi- 
ness and fertility of resource was strikingly exem- 
plified by his producing within a few days of the 
condemnation, first by public opinion, and after- 
wards by the Emperor, of the original design for 
the Halles Centrales, for which he was not really 
responsible, the design which was actually carried 
out. M. Delaborde gives an anecdote which we 
cannot but quote as doing equal honour to both 
parties concerned. Baltard, while a student at 
the French Academy at Rome, being a married 
man, was in straitened circumstances, and was 
obliged to use dish covers of iron. One day 
Ingres, the t painter, then Director of the 
Academy, ed with a set of silver covers, 
charging Baltard to accept them, “as he would 
have received them from the hands of a father, 
and as obedience likewise required him.” Baltard 
related this anecdote to M. Delaborde towards the 
close of his life with tears of gratitude. 


Tue Signori Giacobbe and Leone Trieste have 
just discovered, in their property at Abano, near 

adua, whose sulphureous thermal mud baths have 
been celebrated from the time of the Romans, two 
large antique bathing-cisterns, capable of holding 
several persons, as was the custom among the 
Romans. The sides of both, and the paving of the 
smaller one, are of regular squares, formed of the 
volcanic stone of the neighbouring Euganean hills; 
the paving of the other, which is much larger, is 
in irregular squares of the same stone, united by 
strong cement, Probably the first cistern, so 
well  erswhiye that it sppeeee of recent construc- 
tion, belongs to the time of Theodoric. The letter 
is well-known, written at his command by Cassio- 
dorus, in which he desires the architect to re- 
store the buildings of these baths. The second 
cistern is not so much preserved, whence it may be 
inferred to be more ancient, With the cisterns were 
found a votive inscription to the Abanese waters, 
and the fragment of another recording the name 
of a Paduan prefect. 


THE architectural and sculptural remains men- 
tioned in the AcapEmy of February 14 as having 
been sent to the Louvre from the shores of the 











7 mking river, by M. Delaporte, a lieutenant in 
the French navy, turn out to be of even greater 
archaeological importance than was at first antici- 
- It appears that all along the banks of the 

onking, and in the kingdoms of Cambodia and 
Siam, there are immense plains covered with the 
ruins of an ancient civilisation that must have 
had a long duration, and have attained to a high 
degree of perfection in the arts. Vast palaces and 
temples entirely covered with sculpture have been 
found, and single statues that are spoken of as 
being executed with the greatest amount of skill. 
Among the monumental remains sent to the 
Louvre are several fine statues of Buddha, a 
remarkable with eight arms, a group of two 
giants squatting down, one of whom has five heads 
and ten arms, in which he holds a dragon with 
nine heads; three lions of immense size, and 
several female figures, besides numerous busts, 
heads, capitals of pillars, friezes, entablements, 
and other fragments. M. Delaporte has also sent 
a number of photographs and oes of the gigantic 
ruins that he has discovered that will per aid 
archaeologists in their researches into the history 
of the early period of civilisation which these re- 
mains attest. 


Amone the valuable services rendered to 
Archaeology by the Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica in Rome, not least is the watch it 
keeps, by means of its Secretary, W. Helbig, over 
the various excavations going on in Italy, and 
especially the excavation of ancient tombs, the 
form and contents of which it is of great import- 
ance to have recorded at the moment of their dis- 
covery. In the case of Etruscan tombs such 
supervision is particularly necessary, because it 
sometimes happens that they yield objects (e.y., 
vases), which would go forth as archaic, were it 
not for other obviously late articles found by their 
side. If at the opening of a tomb with mixed 
contents of this nature no one has been present 
who is qualified to say whether or not it had been 
opened before, in ancient times, for some new inter- 
ment, and these later articles then laid in it, the 
contents of such a tomb are worthless, at least for 
the present great question as to archaism ‘in 
Etruscan art. In the March number of the 
Bullettino of the Institute above named, M. Hel- 
big gives an account of the —_ of three 
tombs at Corneto, the ancient Tarquinia. One 
was found. empty, the other two contained 
each the remains of an unburned body with 
a number of personal ornaments in gold, silver, 
and bronze, with which the deceased had been 
buried, all bearing the stamp of a very high 
antiquity and being of the same class as the orna- 
ments from Praeneste now in the British Museum; 
fibulae in bronze ornamented with amber, neck- 
laces of amber beads, coloured glass and silver 

ndants, chains formed of small bronze rings, c. 
ft has uently been remarked how well the 
ornaments found in these early Etruscan tombs are 
suited to recall Homeric passages in which mention 
of articles of persoual ornament occurs. M. Helbig 
now points out another coincidence which had not 
before been remarked, and in doing so clears up 
what it was always hard to understand, viz., why 
these tombs contain so many fibulae or brooches 
compared with the tombs of. later times, in which 
the Doric or Ionic chiton, requiring only two 
fibulae, was worn. In Odyssey xviii. 291, Antinoos 
gives Penelope a peplos fastened with twelve 
golden fibulae. To show how these fibulae were 
applied, there is a mee Iliad xiv. 179, where 
the dress in which Hera prepares to meet Zeus on 
Mount Ida is described youceixe SP évergor cara ori80¢ 
mepovaro, the scholiast adding that the dress was 
in the Homeric period fastened down the breast, 
not as in later times on the shoulders. If we 
suppose the inmates of these tombs to have worn 
a Son so fastened, we at once account for the 
presence of fibulae in such large numbers, and come 
to the conclusion that the persons must have lived 
while the civilisation of the Homeric pee was yet 
in force. It has also occurred to M. Helbig that 
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the small spiral ornaments, whether of gold, silver 
or bronze, which, he observes, are usually found 
beside the head of the skeleton, were used to keep 
the hair in tresses or sets of curls, and therefore 
illustrate the line Iliad xvii. 52, wAoymoi 6’, vi 
yoveg re kai dpyipy topixwvro, all the more since 
these spirals not unfrequently end in the head of 
an animal, pon, = gage maggot see it 
might perhaps as well a wasp, to com 
with the ee TETTLYEC which the Athenians 
wore, and which M. peg eis not as hair- 

ins with a grasshopper at the head, but as spirals 
Fike those now in question terminating in the head 
and wings of a grasshopper. 

We have received the first number of a new 
Italian journal, entitled Giornale Ligustico di Ar- 
pe Storia, e Belle Arti. It is especially 
the official o of the Societé Ligure di Storia 
Patria, and will publish the papers read at that 
institute; but it will besides furnish information 
concerning the various archaeological researches 
at present carried on in Italy, and the restorations 
that are being effected. The present number con- 
tains a long history and detailed description, by 
Professor Santo Varni, of a oa of the Oru- 
cifixion in the Oathedral of Sarzana, belonging, 
it is affirmed, to the year 1138, and painted by an 
artist named Guglielmo. Rosini mentions this 
Crucifixion in his Storia della Pittura Italiana 
(vol. ii. p. 288), and considers its inscription and 
date to _* genuine ; but Professor Varni is the 
first who has given any historic account of this 
remarkable old work. The remainder of the 
number is taken Ae the proceedings of the so- 
ciety. The Giornale Ligustico is cnet at 
Genoa, under the direction of L. T. Belgrano and 
A. Neri. 








THE STAGE. 
“ pRIDE” AT THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


Mr. James ALBERY has not maintained the — 
tation won by his comedy, The Two Roses. The 
favour with which that play was received was 
not, perhaps, proportioned to its merits ; but the 
dialogue was of a kind then almost new and 
pleasing by its novelty to the audience: there was 
a careful portrait of an adventurer drawn some- 
what in the manner of Balzac, and the character 
was played with finished excellence by Mr. Henry 
Irving. But this earliest success was followed 
by productions of various classes from the pen of 
the same author—sketches of modern society, and 
plays romantic, fantastical, and farcical, and the 
judgment passed on the first comedy was virtually 
reversed. Mr. Albery was found to be wanting 
in the first requirement of scenic representation, 
the act of dramatic construction. With the 
barest knowledge of the more mechanical rules 
of stage carpentering, he showed no power of 
sustaining interest or of subordinating his char- 
acters to one central The personages 
had no individuality, were merely mouthpieces 
for the utterance of repartee. The wit of The 
Two Roses had become weak and emasculated, 
utterly unlike the robust style of M. Emile Augier 
and the best French dramatists. Everything was 
sacrificed to epigrams, and these not scholarly 
or vigorous, but often laboured, often degenerating 
into buffoonery, and very often offensive. This is 
the new style of comedy written for the English 
stage, and Mr, Albery te the credit of bringi 
it into fashion, His latest play, Pride, — 
on Wednesday night at the Vandevills eatre, 
belongs to the class, and, though the story is ridicu- 
lously confused, it was received with applause. 
Many fine comedies have been written on the 
motive of pride conquered by misfortune. But the 
arrogance ofa retired trader, ashamed of his former 
business, and aping the manners of persons of good 
birth, is not a substantial ground for a dramatist 
to build on, M. Poirier, in the well-known 
French play, was certainly in a somewhat similar 
position. But though tickled with the prospect 
of one day being called Baron Poirier, and thus 





led to pay for the extravagance of his noble son- 
in-law, the vanity of M. Poirier soon passed, 
and he was found to be a human and s 
thetic character. Mr, Cadman Oadbutton, of Mr. 
Albery’s comedy, is neither human nor symipa- 
thetic. His life is troubled by the fear of two 
discoveries : the first, that he had made money by 
carpet-weaving ; the second, that he had formerly 
left his wife and children to starve. But as when 
both these facts are found out he seems in no wa 
affected, it may be surmised that the play is 
constructed on a very inadequate motive, The 
dialogue is flippant, and seldom brilliant. The 
author’s desire to sparkle is never concealed. All 
the characters, whatever their station, are pro- 
vided with grotesque retorts and poetic similes, 
and soon grow very wearisome, 

But the comedy is generally acted in a superior 
manner. The character of the merchant is one of 
those which M. Got performs with such consum- 
mate art. There is a strut and vulgarity in his 
impersonation of the trader in Jean de Thommeray 
which is inimitable. Mr. William Farren takes 
almost too refined a view of the part. Ifthe man 
were so refined he would not be so arrogant. But 
there are touches in his playing which betray the 
excellent actor; as when he listens to the tale 
of his former misdeeds, told as concerning an 
unknown person. Thomas Thorne is en- 
titled to praise for his artistic representation of 
the character of one Barnabas Smith, a mechanic 
who devotes the time he can spare from his usual 
occupation as locksmith to reading scientific works, 
to inventing implements of domestic utility, and 
to delivering some of the author's sharpest sayings. 
Quite the most successful of these was ag A 
purpose that marriage was like the effect of throw- 
ing a stone into a pond, beginning in a little ring, 
and ending in a large family circle—a fair speci- 
men of the remarks for which dramatic interest 
is frittered away. Mr. Thorne has the gift, which 
many actors lack, of appearing to deliver his re- 
partees unconsciously. Mr. David James had an 
ungrateful part as a weak-willed baronet, dependent 
on the charity of his brother-in-law, Mr. Cadbutton. 
This unhappy ‘person, described as an “ eccentric 
gentleman,” has an unfortunate habit of making un- 

leasant remarks in French, which bring him into 
i e,and a more unfortunate habit of gam- 
bling, which induces him to steal money. The 


character is wholly artificial. Mr. Warner is not [ 


very satisfactory as the secretary who makes love 
to Niss Cadbutton ; but the fault should perhaps 
be ascribed to Mr. Albery. Frank Leyton is one 
of the most insufferable of lovers, with a disre; 
for good breeding which is almost startling. . 
Horace Wigan did good service as a conventional 
stage-villain, a class of character in which he 
has had much experience since the days of the 
Ticket-of-Leave Man. Of the ladies the most 
noteworthy is Miss Kate Bishop, who lends much 
to the small part of a vi schoolmistress. 
iss Amy Fawsitt must restrain her spirits if she 
hopes to sustain with success such characters as 
the heroine of this play. It may be doubted 
whether the author had any distinct conception of 
his creation; but he could scarcely have intended 
her to be of such free manners that she loses 
respect, so fickle and foolish that the sacrifice she 
is supposed to make at the end of a Sd leaves 
the audience perfectly indifferent. Miss Larkin 
also appears in the cast. WALTER MACLEANE, 





Tue Tichborne Trial is to be transferred from 
the law-courts to the stage. At Rome, an opera 
is in rehearsal of which the Claimant is the hero ; 
and at the Ambigu Theatre, now the recognised 
home of melodrama in Paris, negociations have 
been opened with M, Adrien Barbusse for the 
reproduction of his drama in seven tableaux, entitled 
LD’ Affaire Tichborne. 

At the Royalty Theatre, an adaptation of the 
French play Moi, formerly ormed at the 
Théatre Frenpaia, has been produced under the 





title of The Main Chance. Miss Henrietta Hodson 
and Mr. Righton sustained parts in it with success, 
but the | wy was coldly received. It was followed 
by the Eaters, which is founded on a Palais- 
Royal farce, and served to introduce to the London 
Stage a new actor, Mr. Fosbrooke. 


Tue St. James’s Theatre will open on Saturday, 
May 2, with a revival of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
play Progress, and an adaptation of Offenbach’s 
opéra-bouffe Vert Vert. 

Tue latest productions on the Parisian stage 
are for the most part comic operas. At the Folies 
Dramatiques a work of M. Coedés, formerly musi- 
cal prompter at the Grand Opera, called La Belle 
Bourbonnaise, has obtained a notable success, The 
plot hinges on a resemblance between a country 
hang the mistress of Louis XV., Mdme. Du 
] ; and the music, though showing signs of 
inexperience, is sufficiently lively. At the Bouffes 
Parisiens, Offenbach’s operettas Pomme d@ Api and 
the Chanson de Fortunto have been revived; and 
Mdme. Theo has been transferred to the stage 
where Mdme. Judic has hitherto reigned supreme. 
The Variétés Theatre is shortly to produce Offen- 
bach’s Périchole, considerably aineoed by its authors, 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 


Rob Roy has been produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre with all the original music, and with Mr. 
Phelps as Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 


Two young writers, MM. Monréal and Blondeau 
have written for the Théitre du Chiteau d’Eau a 
play called Colin Jampon, Much expectation was 
raised by the announcement that real elephants 
would be introduced on the scene, and there were 
signs of disappointment when a cardboard animal, 
moved by two supernumeraries, made its ap- 
pearance, 


Batzac’s novel Le Cousin Pons, first part of the 
work called Les Parents Pauvres, has been adapted 
for the Théaitre Cluny, by M. de Launay. The 
novel being ill-suited to dramatic purposes, the 
abrir has taken great liberties with it, and 

as crowded his canvas with vicious characters; 
but the representation of the Cousin Pons by 
M. Charly is a remarkable creation. 


Mr. Toore has appeared in a new farce, Billy 
Doo, at the Globe Theatre. A piece of the same 
class, by Mr. Martin Beecher, is being represented 
at the Strand Theatre. 


Tue historical play of Mr. West Digges, pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre on Saturday ast, 
was received with disapprobation. The first act 
raised some enthusiasm, but the rest of the piece 
fell flat. Mr. Creswick and Miss Furtado played 
unsatisfactory parts with moderation. 


Durine the comparative leisure of the winter 
season amateur theatricals are all the rage amongst 
most of the —— communities in China, and the 
acting is often of a very respectable order. From 
Shanghai we learn that the A.D.C. gave a per- 
formance on February 27; that the comedi- 
etta, A Cup of Tea, with which it commenced, 
though brief, was well acted throughout ; and that 
the burlesque, Romulus and Remus, was very 
successful, The local hits, we are told, were wittily 
conceived and pointedly applied, and the songs 
and choruses were udmirably given by the mem- 
bers of the Glee Society and the soloists of the 
company. 








MUSIC, 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


Wir the exception of Mr, Manns’s annual 
benefit concert, which takes place this afternoon, 
the present series of Saturday Concerts was brought 
to a close last week. As if resolved to conclude 
im @ manner worthy of the reputation of his 
orchestra, Mr. Manns presented his audience with 
one of the most splendid renderings of the often 
heard, but ever hh and welcome “ Pastoral ” 
Symphony to which we ever had the pleasure of 
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listening. The opening number of the concert, 
Gounod’s overture to Le Médecin malgré lus, is a 
very curious medley. It is exceedingly pretty 
and tuneful, but while the introduction is dis- 
tinctly a reproduction of the antique style, here 
and there reminding one of Handel, the allegro is 
hardly less clearly a reminiscence of the style of 
Auber; and the “ patchwork ” effect of the whole 
work is rather droll. Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Athalie, with which the concert concluded, is 
well known as one of the finest of his orchestral 
preludes. The vocal music, which was of the 
average quality, was contributed ei Miss Blanche 
Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor Celli. 

We have left to the last the mention of the 
special feature of the concert—the first perform- 
ance in this country of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto 
in A minor. Edvard Grieg is ee, Syne gor 
composer, born in the year 1843, and he is one of 
the comparatively few modern musicians whose 
chief characteristic is loge originality. True 
there are here and there to be found momentary 
reminiscences S grees accidental) in his music; 
but the general impression Ler na by it, as a 
whole, is that of intense individuality. As we 
intend shortly to review this, together with some 
other of Grieg’s compositions, in these columns, 
we shall not now enter into details with respect 
to the work itself; but will content ourselves with 
saying that it abounds in melody clothed fre- 
quently in most ingenious and original harmonies, 
and that the scoring for the orchestra is full of 
interest, and + much knowledge of instru- 
mental effect. The solo part, which is extremely 
difficult, was bag je to perfection, both as regards 
technique and “reading” by Mr. Dannreuther, 
who was deservedly recalled after his arduous 
task; the accompaniments, however, to tell the 
truth, were hardly up to the mark of the Crystal 
Palace band, one important point in the slow 
movement being missed altogether by the wind— 
a fact mentioned here because of its extremely 
rare occurrence, such a thing hardly happening at 
these concerts once in ten years. But no amount 
of care will prevent occasional slips, and probably 
no orchestra in the country could show so clean 
a bill of health as Mr. Manns’s band. 


This afternoon, in addition to Beethoven’s 
“ Choral Symphony,” a selection from Schumann’s 
music to Manfred will be played for the first time 
in England. 


In accordance with their usual plan, the direc- 
tors of these concerts furnished with the book of 
the words a complete list of the works produced 
during the past season. The list comprises no 
fewer than ninety different pieces, thirty-two of 
which were produced for the first time. These 
included four symphonies, six overtures, six con- 
certos, eight other instrumental works of various 
classes, and eight vocal pieces of more or less 
extent—an amount of research and enterprise on 
which Mr. Manns and the gentlemen who work 
with him cannot be too warmly congratulated. 
No less creditable from another point of view is 
it to find that thirteen compositions by English 
writers have been brought forward — the 
season—with a success, too, which has shown 
that our countrymen are able to hold their own in 
the field of music, though we cannot boast of any 
transcendent musical genius among our native com- 
posers. We have before had occasion to remark 
that there is no place in England at which so 
much is done for lish musicians as at the 
Crystal Palace, and the warmest thanks of those 
who are interested in the progress of the art will 
be given to Mr. Manns for the readiness with 
which he always lends a helping hand to new 
aspirants for fame, if they possess any qualifica- 
tions at all worthy of notice. 

That next winter’s series of Saturday Concerts 
may be as interesting and as successful as that just 
brought to a close will be the hearty wish of all 
lovers of music. 








PHILHARMON‘C SOCIETY. 


Tue second concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took on Monday evening. This old and 
deservedly esteemed institution labours under the 
disadvantage of being deprived, owing to the 
increasing number of operatic performances, of 
the services of many of the best of our instru- 
mental players. It is not in disparagement, but 
as an explanation of its comparative shortcomings, 
that we say that its band to be made up of 
the leavings of our operatic orchestras. It con- 
tains notwithstanding many excellent players, but 
most of the “picked men” are absent. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be ex d, es 
cially when the small number of rehearsals obtainable 
is taken into consideration, that the performances 
should be marked by the finish and delicacy to 
which musicians are accustomed at the Crystal 
Palace ; but Mr. Cusins does all that is practicable 
under the circumstances with the forces under 
his direction, and the execution, if sometimes 
rough, is at least spirited. 
he programme of the last concert, thou 
containing none of the novelties promised in the 
rospectus, was interesting and well varied. It 
included Spohr’s symphony, commonly, though 
incorrectly, called the ‘‘ Power of Sound,” Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto in E flat, Schumann’s over- 
ture to Genoveva and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music, in addition to songs by 
Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Antoinette Sterling. 
The chief attraction of the evening was the 
laying of Mdlle. Krebs in Beethoven’s concerto. 
his young lady will be remembered by many of 
our readers as having visited England, when little 
more than a child,some yearsago. Her playing was 
at that time very pa. be for one so young, and 
she gavepromise of occupying a high position among 
performers on her instrument. She returns to us 
now with her powers fully developed ; nor can it 
be said that she has disappointed the expectations 
formed with respect to bee. To an apparently 
almost unlimited power of execution, she unites 
a firm yet singing touch, and sufficient warmth 
of expression to satisfy those who feel that a 
pianist should be something more than a perfect 
piece of machinery. It appears useless to protest 
against the alterations of Beethoven’s text in 
certain instances, by the playing in octaves of 
es written in single notes, for the fashion 
is all but universal; but it was impossible on 
Monday night, during the first: movement of the 
concerto, not to feel a regret that Mdlle. Krebs’s 
organ of “veneration” was not more strongly 
developed, and that she did not allow Beethoven 
to speak for himself, without submitting him to a 
rocess which we will venture to call “ Lisztation.” 
ith this reservation, we have nothing but praise 
for her very fine performance. 

Among the vocal pieces at this concert was 
Bach’s song, “ My heart ever faithful,” which we 
mention here because questions have more than 
once been raised as to its authorship. Mr. Mac- 
farren, in his analytical programme of the present 
concert, says, “ It is believed, but not authentically 
proved, to be the composition of Johann Christian, 
eleventh and youngest son of the great Sebastian 
Bach.” Mr. Mocteven can surely not be acquainted 
with the German Bach Society’s edition of Sebas- 
tian Bach’s works, or he would hardly have made 
this statement. In the sixteenth volume of this 
edition, at p. 258, the song is given in its proper 

lace as the second number of the cantata, “ wi 

t Gott die Welt geliebt ; ” and in the preface to 
the same volume (page xviii.) we learn that the 
song is an arrangement of another piece from a 
“Dramma per musica” which Bach had pre- 
viously composed. In the original the song is 
marked presto, whereas, on Monday, the time 
selected was rather an andante. It is true that 
the song is by no means in Bach’s ordinary style; 
but those who are best acquainted with his works 
will also be most aware how readily upon occasion 
he could change his pen; and few who read the 


air in its original shape will be in doubt as to its 


“will be 








author. The long polyphonic symphony 

end, which is omitted’ fn most of the published 
arrangements, is as characteristic of the old 
master as the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues 
themselves. 


at the 


Among the special features of the next concert 
r hner’s Suite in D, and Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto, to be played by Herr Straus, 


ENEZER Provr, 





Moe. Nitxson has left America, and is shortly 
expected in London. 


A NEw theatre, named the “ Victoria Theatre,” 
was opened at Leipzig on the 5th instant. 


During the Passion week lately past, Bach’s 
, sae according to Matthew was pro- 

uced at the following places: Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Cologne, Cassel, Barmen, Chemnitz, and 
Amsterdam. To these must be added London 
and Paris. Few more striking examples can be 
found of the sudden rise into popularity of a long- 
neglected masterpiece than that afforded by this 
work—the first revival of which, it will ‘Be Te- 
membered, was owing to the exertions of Men- 
delssohn. 


_ Mome. Apetrva Parrt has given two concerts 
in Pesth, at Easter, which resulted in a net profit 
of 20,000 gulden. 


A FESTIVAL was announced to take place at 
Prague, on the 17th instant, to celebrate the cen- 
a of the birth of the Bohemian composer, 
W. J. Tomaschek, by a performance of some of 
his principal works, and the placing a monumental 
inscription on the house in e where he lived’ 
and died. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed in Cassel for the 
erection of a monument to Spohr, who resided in 
ag town for the last thirty-seven years of his 

e. 


Tue production of Wagner’s Lohengrin at New 
beng seems, from A> accounts received, to have 

n very successful,—especial praise being given 
to the embodiment of the parts bf Elsa by Mdm . 
Nillson, and Lohengrin by Signor Campanini. 


AccorDING to the Magyar Politika, Wagner 
has in view for the performance of the part of 
Siegfried, in his “Nibelungen ” dramas, a young 
tenor of Budapest, by name Franz Glatz, whose 
artistic powers, as well as personal appearance, 
seem especially suited to the very exacting task 
required by the composer. This report, however, 
is at variance with a statement made some time 
since, that Herr Diener, a young German tenor, 
who, it will be remembered, visited London last 
season, was to be the representative of that 
important part. Wagner will, no doubt, be hard 
to please in the matter; and it is quite possible 
that no final decision has as yet beeu arrived at. 

MEYERBEER’S Prophéte was produced at Rome 
a few weeks since, for the first time. 

ane Pee a pec me" of the more dis- 
tinguished of the younger German composers 
has succeeded Woldemar Bargicl as music director 
at Rotterdam. 


Mpeg. ARABELLA GODDARD has made her début 
at Hong Kong; her first concert drew a crowded 
a: and was considered a very great success 
in 








POSTSCRIPT. 


THE new Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exyloration Fund contains valuable reports b 

Lieut. Conder, Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, and M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. The progress of the survey 
continues to be most satisfactory. Lieut. Conder 
reports that the Jerusalem sheet, containing over 
1,400 names, has been completely filled in, and 
that he has increased the number “pe sur- 
veys to sixty-three, including that of Tell Gezer, 
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ing an edition of White's 

illustrations by Mr. Philip H. Delamotte, includ- 

ing original views of Selborne. The reprint will 

be full and exact, and scientific completeness as 

po rl aah aimed at by means of 
itional notes. 

Ir would a as if all the + collectors of 
English shina’ wens “ retiri rom business.” 
This week has witnessed the Om ue of the 
Edkins collection, and on the 28th Sotheby will 
sell the well-known English pottery of Mr. 


‘Emerson Norman, of Norwich, consisting of 


choice examples of Fulham, Newcastle, Lambeth- 
delft, and other earthenware, with some good 
Staffordshire statuettes, among which is the finely 
modelled of a female holding a child, attri- 
buted to m, with some Bow, Chelsea, and 
Plymouth china, Bristol glass, &c. 

Amone the most interesting book rarities at 

Washington, says the Bibliotheca’ Sacra, is a 
uarto copy of Benoit’s edition of Pindar, which 
longed to John Milton. If Mr. Masson had seen 
the manuscript notes in this volume, he would 
have spoken in a more confident tone of Milton’s 
Greek scholarship. They contain 35 quotations 
from Eustathius, 63 from Homer, 27 from Calli- 
machus, 9 from Moschus, and 15 from Tzetzes. 
Of Lycophron’s Cassandra, Lord Macaulay says 
that it is “the most obscure work in the whole 
range of ancient literature ;” yet Milton had read 
it, and made notes on it, and cited from it eighteen 
passages, while he was reading this Pindar, at the 
age of twenty-one. 

A Borpzano telegram from Athens states that 
Dr. Dethier, the director of the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople, has applied, in the name of the 
Turkish Government, for a sequestration of such 
of the antiquities found by Dr. Schliemann in the 

as have been removed by the discoverer to 
Greece. Dr. Dethier made the application with a 
view to the consignment of the objects in question 
to the Turkish National Museum, but the Greek 
tribunals have decided it to be inadmissible.— 
Levant Herald, April 15. 
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MRCP ae 7 Ee En 
', H Mahoney Christie, M.A., | Wilfrid | H. Hudleston, Esa., 
Hyde Clarke, Esq.,¥.S.S.,M.A.I., | The Rev. Canon Hume, D.C.L., 


T. 3 Cobbold, Eeq., M.D., | Henry Muienkins, Bea,” F.G.S 
F MD. | Henry M Jenkins, Em. ¥.0.8., 


Frank Crisp, Esq., LL.B., F.L.S., Henry. Lawson, Esq., M.D., 


&e. 
Wiiliam’ S. Dallas, Esq., F..S., | Robert J. Lecky, Esq., F.R.A.S., 





Thomas Davidson, Esq., F-R.S. The "Lord Lindsay, MP. 
omas m, . 7 e . ary 
F.G.S., V.P.Pal. 8., FRAS, ERGS., &e. 
Lord de Blaquitre, R.N ’ Mosse, Esq., M.E.S.L., 
Major Francis mean, M.A., F.R.H.S., &e. 

D.C.L., LL.D., F.G.S., &¢c. James Parker, Esq., F.G.S., Hon. 

. Dunning, Esq., M.A.,| _ M. Ash. 8., 

F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.E.S.L. hn Rae, . M.D., Hon 
John Fouii . M.D.,| _ LL.D., F'R.G.S., &e. 

F.R.S.E., F.R.C.8.E * 





M.A. LL.D. F. G.s Professor Voelcker, Ph.D.,F.R.8., 





Dr. J. Hall Gladstone, F.R.S., &e. 
V.P.C.S., &e. Charles V. Walker, Esq., F.R.58., 
Captain Marshall Hall, F.C.S., | F.R.A.S., F.M.S., &e. 
.G.S., &e. ior John Woodall Woodall, 
Beary Hicks, Ea, MRCS.) MATOS. a. ves 
AWB ey ° en: 
F.G8., F.Z3. rs , 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s Square Branch. 
SECRETARY. 


J. LOGAN LOBLEY. Esq., F.G.8. 





The SCIENTIFIC CLUB is founded for the Association of Gentle- 
men of Scientific Tastes and Pursuits. 
Gentlemen are ieee ag Candidates for Membership of the Scientific 
Club who (1) are Fellows or Members of any Society. % 
or Institute, having for its object the Promotion of Abstract or 
Applied Science, and Pu Henle Trent ge 
their known Researches, rations, or Publications, n 
evidence of Scientific Attainments. 
Premises for the accommodation of the Members of the Club will 
be opened as soon as possible. 
The number of Members ete, a limited ber 
ofraer at raa ere eg ra dia 


All applications for Forms of Proposal to be by letter, addressed the 
SECRETARY OF SCIENTIFIO CLUB, Consantiee ecu West- 
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EVERY SATURDAY, and to be had, by Order, 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











PRICE FOURPENCE. 





THE 
A CA DEM WT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, AND 
THE STAGE, 


Will contain : 


REVIEWS and NOTICES of all important 
New Books, English and Foreign. 


REPORTS of TRAVEL, EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS, &e. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ANTIQUITIES and 
FOLKLORE. 


NEWS LETTERS from Foreign Countries. 
CORRESPONDENCE between Literary Men. 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTES on the PROGRESS of SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY in all branches. 


ORITICISMS of the PICTURE GALLERIES, 
of the STAGE, and of MUSIC. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





rary journals as the representative of the ripest and soundest 
English scholarship; and its criticisms of art, literature, 
music, and the drama are informing, incisive, and trustworthy. 

+ « « « Itis hardly possible in a few words to give an idea 
of the excellence of this old journal in its new form, but every 
subject with which it deals (and it deals with many untouched 
by other papers) is entrusted to the hands of men who know 
what they are writing about, and the result is a freshness and 
fulness of ion and an accuracy of judgment which 
commands confidence, and ministers to the intellectual satisfac- 
tion and pleasure of the reader. . . . . The accomplished 
and scholarly dramatic critic of the AcApEMy, Mr, Frederick 
Wedmore, the novelist, whose theatrical notices are perhaps the 
best in style and the most trustworthy now appearing in any 
London journal.”—Manchester City News. 


“The ACADEMY may fairly claim the first place among lite- 


“ Our contemporary the ACADEMY has suddenly sprung into 
a great literary position, and is full of instructive and interest- 
ing matter.’’—Spectator. 


“ The ACADEMY, in its new and enlarged form, has a promis- 
ing look. Its size is that of the Atheneum, and the general 
arrangement of its contents does not differ much from that of 
its venerable and not too enterprising contem: . The great 
distinction between the two is that the articles of the ACADEMY 
are signed. . . . . It will be seen that there is no lack of strong 
names. But strong names will not of themselves float a new 
paper. The editing, the tone, the make-up of it are 
more important, and of too a good report can be given. 
cove , the ACADEMY is very readable, and bids fair 
to een thanahe ane rival oe the Atheneum, which, for that 
matter, speedily easily surpass in certain res: . 
—New Fork Tribune. aa 


“ Wecan confidently recommend the AcapEmy to our readers. 
Its price is fourpence, and all its papers and reviews are signed 
by writers, whose names have a high position in literature 
and art.”—London Figaro. 





THE ACADEMY will pursue the purely prac- 
tical aim of being a guide and source of infor- 
mation to all educated persons. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WM. GREIG SMITH, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
' GEORGE HENRY LEWES. First Series: “The Founda- 
tions of a Creed.” Vol.I. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s, 


J. G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS. The 
Nature of the ScHoLar—The VocaTion of Max—The 
DoctTrRinE of RELIGION. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
SMITH, LL.D. One Vol., demy 8vo, pp. 572, cloth, 15s. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Its Foun- 
dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. R. 
GREG. Third Mdition. With a New Introduction. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS cf LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
By 


THE EARTH and its INHABITANTS. 
T.L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo, cloth, [Nearly ready. 


THE LEGENDS of,.the OLD TESTAMENT 
Traced to their Primitive Sources. By-T. L. STRANGE, 
Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De wpessery A 
Critical and Biographical Study, aided by Docu- 
ments and Unpublished Letters from the Private Papers of 
the Family of Beylee By ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
PATON. Crown 8vo, (/mmediately. 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 
Years of Autobiography. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ABRAHAM BEN EZRA’S UNEDITED COM- 
MENTARY on the CANTICLES. The Hebrew Text after 
two MSS., with English Translation by H. J. MATHEWS, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. (Un the press. 


FRAGMENTS of a SAMARITAN TARGUM. 
Edited from a Bodleian MS. With an Introduction, contain- 
ing a Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
By J. W. NUTT, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. Demy 
8yvo. (Shortly. 


THE DATHAVANSO; or, the History of the 
Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by MUTU COOMARA 
SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


SUTTA NIPATA;; or, the Dialogues and Dis- 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years old). Trans- 
lated from the nal Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COOM SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 


[Shortly. 
THE RAMAYAN of VALMIKT. Translated 
into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., 
———- of Benares College. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, pp. 440, 
cloth 18s. 
Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be had at 18s. each, 
also Vol. III. at 15s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Brahmanical. Forming the Third Volume of the “ History 
of India from the Earliest Ages.’ By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. Demy 8vo, with Maps illustrating the Aryan 
ae the Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire 
of Magadha, &c. 





ConTENTs.—Retrospect of the Vedic .—Retrospect of 
the Brahmanic Age.— Life and Teachings of Gotama 
Buddha.—Greek and Roman India.— Buddhist India.—Social 
Life of the Hindu Drama.—Brahmanical Révival.—The 
Rajpoots. . (Jn the press. 


COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 50 
far as it relates to the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By 
AUGUST SCHLEICHER. Translated, from the Third 
German Edition, by HERBERT BENDALL, B.A., Chr. Coll. 
Camb. [Shortly. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of LAN- 
GUAGES. By the Rev. R.CALDWELL, LL.D. A Second, 
Corrected, and Enlarged Edition. [Jn preparation. 


A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, M.A, 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 


. ON EAN 
A. GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN - 
GUAGE. By J. A. VULLERS, Professor of Oriental 
_ Languages in the University of Giessen. 8vo. 
: In ration. 
A GRAMMAR of the NEW TAMENT 
GREEK. By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. Authorised 
Translation, with numerous Additions and Corrections by 
the Author, Demy 8vo, pp. 469, cloth, l4s, 


SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO OCEN- 

from 1520, their Lives and Writings, according to 

late B. B. Whiffen’s Plan, and with the use of his 

is. Described by E. BOEHEMER, D.D., Ph.D. 

. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 

Republication of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espafioles,” and 

a Memoir of B, B, Whiffen, by Isaline Whiffen. Roy. 8vo, 
pp. 232, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


ON BEER. A Statistical Sketch.. By M. 
VOGEL. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 88., cloth limp, 2s, 


London: Tritpner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





: 15 Paternoster Row, London, 
May Ist, 1874. 
M ESSRS. BAGSTER announce the first 
volume of a Series of “RECORDS OF THE PAST,” 
being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyp’ 
Monuments : (with the Sanction of the Society of Biblical 
Archzology,) which will be issued from time to time under the 


editorship of 8. BIRCH, LL.D., ete., of the British Museum. 





This First Volume is ready, and contains literal Translations of : 
— of Rimmon Nirari, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 


2.—Inscription of Khammurabi, by H. Fox Tatsot, F.R.S., 
ete 


3,—Monolith Inscription of Samas-Rimmon, by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, M.A. 
4,—Bellino’s Cylinder of Sennacherib, by H. Fox Tatsor, 


F.B.S., ete. 
5.—Taylor’s Cylinder of Sennacherib, by H. Fox Ta.sor, 


-R.S., etc. 
6.—Annals of Assurbanipal, by GzorGE SMITH. 
7.—Behistun Inscription of Darius, by Sir H. RAWLINSON, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., etc. 
8.—Legend of Ishtar, by H. Fox TALBOT, F.R.S., etc. 
9.—Early Astronomical Tablets, by the Rev. A. H. Saycz, M.A. 
10.—List of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. (Selected 
by Gzo. Sts, and P, LE PaGE RENovr, F.R.S.L.) 





The Volumes are crown octavo : and the Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. Il. EA@YPTIAN TEXTS, will be ready in July. 





THE FOLLOWING is a LIST of the TEXTS in PREPA- 
RATION for THIS and SUCCEEDING VOLUMES :— 


HISTORICAL. 


INSCRIPTION of UNA in the Museum of Boulaq. Translated 
by S. BIRCH, LL.D. 


SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION of AMENT; Mention of the 
Star Sirius, or Dog Star. Translated by S. BIRCH, LL.D. 


TABLET of the 400 YEARS referring to the Hycsos Period, 
Translated by S. BIRCH, LL.D. 


AnnAEs of THOTHMES III. Translated by 8S. BIRCH, 


1, INSCRIPTION OF ANEBNI; 
2. STATISTICAL TABLET ; 
3. TABLET OF THOTHMES ; 
4, OBELISK OF THE LATERAN ; 
5. BATTLE TEXTS OF MEGIDDO ; 
6. INSCRIPTION OF AMEN-EM-HEB. 
ANNALS of RAMESES II. 
1. THE LUxoR OBELISK. Translated by F. CHABAS. 
2. Toe Wars OF RAMESES II. WITH THE KuHITA. The Sallier 
. Translated by Professor LUSHINGTON. 


3. TREATY MADE BETWEEN aviv ye AND KHETASIRA, the 


4. AN Pn etTL. Containing & Description of the Town of 

5 PYRUs ITI. ning a ion of the Town 0: 

Rameses. Translated by C. Ww. GOODWIN ILA 

INSCRIPTION of PIANCHI MER-AMON, King of Reypt 
in the Eighth Century, B.c. Translated by F. C. COOK, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. 

INSCRIPTION of NES-HOR, in the Lonvre, Translated by 
PAUL PIERRET, Conservateur Adjoint. 
NEAPOLITAN STRLE. An Inscription of the Persian period. 
Translated by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 
TABLET of AAHMBS. h of Darius. 
Translated by PAUL PIERRET. 

THE TABLET of CANOPUS. Ptolenfaic Period. 
lated by 8S. BIRCH, LL.D. 

THE TABLET of ROSETTA. Ptolemaic Period. 
from the text of LETRONNE. 

EXTRACT from the TABLET of NEWER-HOTEP. Account 
¢ on tavontture with the chainof honour. Translated by PAUL 


In the Louvre, 
Trans- 
Translated 


TRAVELS of an EGYPTIAN in Phenicia, Palestine, &c., in 
= Mth century, B.c. Translated by MM. CHaBas and Goop- 


MYTHOLOGICAL. 
THE BOOK of the RESPIRATIONS of ISIS. 
period. Translated by P. J. DE HORRACK. 
THE LAMENTATIONS of ISIS and NEPHTHYS, 
lated by P. J. DE HORRACK. 
to AMEN. From Papyrus in the Musenm of Boulaq. 
Translated by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 
HYMNS to AMEN. From a Papyri in the British Museum. 
Translated by C. W. Goopwin, M.A. 
HYMN tothe NILE. From a Papyrus in the British Museum. 
Translated by F. C. CooK, M.A. 

HYMN to OSIRIS. Stéle at Paris. Translated by F. CHABAs. 
THE SACRED DIRGE MANEROS. From a Papyrus in the 
British Museum. Translated by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 
MAGICAL PAPYRUS. Inthe British Museum. Translated 

by 8S. BIRCH, LL.D. 
SELECTIONS from the PROVERBS of PTAHHEPT. From 
* a Papyrus in the Louvre at Paris. Translated by F. CHABAS. 
The TALE of PRINCE SETNA. Translated by P. LE PAGE 


RENOUF, F.R.S.L. 
An Fevptian Tale of the 


Ptolemaic 
Trans- 


The TALE of two BROTHERS. 
ea of the 19th Dynasty. Translated by G. MASPERO, 
teur-ts-Lettres. 
The TALE of the DOOMED PRINCE. Translated by C. W. 
GOODWIN, M.A. 
The TALE of SANEHA. From a Papyrus at Berlin. Trans- 
lated by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 





Records of the Past, Vol. I., AssyRIAN TEXTS, now ready. 
Crown octavo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS; 
15 Paternoster Row. 








HENRY 8..KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. a 
THEOLOGY in- the ENGLISH POETS: 
Coleridge, ' — te 

Crown 8vo, cloth. [This day. 


H. RB. HAWEIS, M.A. 
SPEECH IN SEASON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
[ This day. 
THE hianem tie BROWN, B.A. 
HER LIFE: Its Reality, i- 
ence, and Destiny. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ’ ceuned 
SPAIN AND THE CARLISTS. 
VIZCAYA; or, Life in the Land of the Oarlists 
at the Outbreak of the Insurrection: with some Account of 
the: Iron Mines and other Characteristics of the Country. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated by a Map and Sketches, cloth. “ 
[Jmmediately. 
Immediately will be published. 
PERSIA: ANCIENT and MODERN. By 
JOHN PIGGOT, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBERT BUOCHANAN’S POETICAL and 


PROSE WORKS. Collected Edition. 5 volumes, crown 
cloth, each 6s. ° whey om 


Volumes I, and II., . 

Volume Tt will bs weny hamometae pm 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.” 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Second Series. 
A New Volume of Poems. Sm. cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Just ready. 
SLA VONED FAIRY TALES. Russian, Servian, 

» and Bohemian. Translated AAKE, 
of the British Museum. Cr. 8yo, sloth. pages hed — 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
GIDEON’S ROOK, and other Stories, By 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
. ! Immediately. 
see Sanh 08 sateen 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE CORN- 
HILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
1, A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By MOY THOMAS. 
Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 3s.6d. [Just out, 
2. THE HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. G. 
HOOPER. Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Immediately 


Henry 8. Kina & Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW WORKS.. 


HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN, 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S. Third Edition, in 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 26s. ‘ 


PRIMITIVE and UNIVERSAL LAWS of the 
FORMATION and DEVELOPMENT of LANGUAGE; a 
Rational and Inductive System, founded. on the Natural 
Basis of Onomatops. By C. A. COUNT DE GODDES- 
LIANCOURT and FREDERIC PINCOTT. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GRAMMA a ye of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. 
y E. H. PALMER, M.A., of Arabic in - 
vouny BA a. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s, : park — rg 
n wor! € arrangement is much simplified, 
to exhibit clearly the principles of the language ray the 
correspondence of the various forms. It contains a Treatise 
on Prosody, and examples.) . 


INDIAN —_ * and CIVIL SERVICE LIST 
‘or contains Competition Regulations for the Indian 
Civil Seryice ; Furlough, Medical, Military, and Retirement 
Regulations of the Indian Army; Pension Funds, Staff 
tions, Salaries of Staff Officers, &c. Issued by 

Permission of the Secretary of State of India, Price 6s. : 
by post 6s. 4d. : 


Him DUSTANI GRAMMAR. By JOHN T. 
TTS, late I r of Public 

Proves. Bro, 1a a Instruction, Central 

wor! rom all preceding Grammars - 

dustani. Much that is old tapas in nh light. t ange 

quantity of new matter has been added both in the Ety- 

mology and Syntax.] 


PLATT’S GULISTAN. Carefully collated with 
the Original MS., with a full Vocabulary. A New Edition, 

scanned. Lwaee ine iciege-canneee 

PLATT’S GULISTAN. Translated from a 
Revised Text, with Copious Notes, and a Life of the Poet. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 

THE CLIMATE and RESOURCES of UPPER 


INDIA, and Suggestions for their Improvement. By Lieut.- 
Col. A. F. CORBETT, Bengal Staff Corps. Crown We, Se. 





London: 18 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square, and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, London.—Saturday, April 25, 1874, 
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